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A SYMBOL OF PEACE AND VICTORY 


The Olympic Games Posters are replacing the flood of war time posters in all the 
allied Countries 




















Secretary of War Baker and Mr. Gustavus Towne Kirby, American Chairman 
of the Seventh Olympiad. Mr. Kirby is President of the A. A. U. and has long 
been active in the New York City P.S. A. L. War Camp Community Service; 
Community Service, and the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
of which he has been Treasurer almost since its founding 
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The World at Play 


Praise from the Secretary of 
the Navy.—Tribute was paid 
to the work of War Camp 
Community Service and hope 
expressed for the success of 
Community Service, its peace 
time outgrowth, by Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Na- 
vy, at arecent mass meeting 
in Washington. The gather- 
ing, held in connection with 
the Community Service cam- 
paign in the national capital, 
was attended by hundreds of 
officers and employees of the 
Navy Department. 

In his address, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy said: 

“There is an idea prevalent 
in some parts of this country 
that the Navy exists only in 
battleships; but the Navy 
lives in this great Department 
and in all the agencies which 
made it by reason of its ear- 
nestness and skill and devo- 
tion, a great instrument ex- 
pressive of the power of the 
America people in the great 
war in which it achieved new 
and high distinction. But we 
found, in the War, that the 


front rank of fighting was not 
alone in France nor in the 
sea nor in the submarine nor 
in the air, but the front line of 
trenches was in the homes of 
America and in the spirit that 
won the war; the spirit of 
resolution and daring, and 
sacrifice of men, women and 
children. The mobilization of 
heart and spirit, which per- 
vaded this old Republic from 
ocean to ocean and gulf to 
lakes, lifted us up out of an 
atmosphere of selfishness and 
partisanship into the heights 
of patriotism and devotion to 
ideals of home where this 
Community Service kept the 
home fires burning. And, now 
that the impulse of comrade- 
ship is not so strong as it was 
in those courageous days, the 
necessity is all the greater 
that the American people shall 
not lose this divine spirit, 
this fellowship which shone 
so brightly then and _ shall 
never give less flame, less fire, 
and less color. 

“I am glad to pay my trib- 
ute to the Service that made 
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the community a part of the 
Army and a part of the Navy 
as truly as if all had been in 
uniform. 

“It is my sincere hope that 
America and especially Wash- 
ington shall get behind this 
great movement to conserve 
the best of the by-products 
of the war by their moral and 
financial support. You could 
not do a better service to 
yourselves. Let us all face 
the seriousness of the present 
condition in America and rally 
around Community Service 
which shall goa long way to 
help solve the problem.” 


Returning Soldiers Want 
Recreation.—A new viewpoint 
bids fair to revolutionize cer- 
tain phases of old ideas upon 
the subject of play and recre- 
ation. The American soldiers 
have mingled with soldiers of 
practically every civilized 
country and have spread the 
gospel of baseball, basketball 
and the other games with 
which we are familiar. The 
American soldier, in turn, has 
witnessed the great games of 
soccer, la crosse, cricket. The 
American soldier left his 
home preferring to sit on the 
side lines and watch a great, 
spectacular match game, much 
as the crowds watched the 
games of football or baseball 
er gladiatorial contests of old. 
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The American soldier returns 
a playing man. He wants to 
get into the game; he wants 
to feel the thrill of the con- 
test; he wants to play base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, volley 
ball; he wants to participate 
in boxing and wrestling; he 
has learned to love the out-of- 
doors. In short, he has learned 
the thrill of the game.—From 
Oakland Recreation Depart- 
ment Bulletin. 


Back of Municipal Recrea- 
tion—The Pittsburgh state- 
ment of the aims of Com- 
munity Service includes the 
following well-expressed state- 
ment of the relation of Com- 
munity Service to the municipal 
recreation department: 


Community Service, Inc., 
when serving a community, as 
well as the local Community 
Service Committee, will stand 
back of the Municipal Recrea- 
tion Department supported by 
taxation; strengthen the De- 
partment in every possible 
way and work through it as 
much as possible. Many of 
the activities which may be 
initiated will, as rapidly as 
possible, be turned over to the 
Municipal Recreation Depart- 
ment. 


Asked of the Booth Lady.— 
Among the questions asked— 
and answered—at Community 
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Service Information Booths 
were the following: 

Where is a check room? 

Have you a road map? 

Is it rainy here all the time? 

When is the primary elec- 
tion? 

Where can I get a house or 
flat? 

Where 
change? 

Where can I get a drink—of 
water. 

Must I have a dog license? 

May I use the city direct- 
ory? 

What is Comunity Service? 

Where can I get a marcel 
wave? 

What’s 
town? 

Which way is north? 

Where can I get a postage 
stamp? 

Who repairs flivvers? 

Whet time does church be- 


is the Cotton Ex- 


a good show in 


gin? 

What’s the population of 
Rhode Island? 

Can an amendment to the 


Constitution be amended? 


Are Playgrounds Worth 
While?—Some of the replies 
received in answer to this 
question put to a number of 
city officials will indicate the 
general character of the an- 
swers received which have 
been unanimously in favor of 
public play spaces: 


“We consider them worth 
all we pay and much more.” 

“The only thing taxpayers 
never complain about.” 

“Great asset to city.” 

“Real melting pot of the 
city. No feature of the city 
has done so much as play- 
grounds. One dollar spent 
for playgrounds yields within 
ten years an interest of ten 
dollars in increased health and 
citizenship.” 

“Most enthusiastic over re- 
sults attained.” 

“Most emphatically, yes.” 

“Not only worth while but 
absolutely necessary.” 

“No other medium does the 
amount of good directly that 
the playgrounds do.” 

“The appreciation by the 
public of the playground can 
best be measured by the fact 
that out of $305,490 for land, 
$195,650 was donated.” 

“Considered highly satisfac- 
tory and more money is ex- 
pended each year for play- 
grounds.” 

“Teachers say they can see 
a difference in the children 
who have playground training 
from those who have not.” 

“In 1917 maintenance was 
$8,000; the cut to $3,000 in 
1918 was coincident with an 
increase of 248 per cent in the 
number of arrests of boys un- 
der seventeen years.” 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


A Playground Memorial.— 
As a tribute to the spirit of 
self sacrifice with which the 
young men of Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, entered the 
World War, the Parent 
Teacher Association of that 
town is promoting plans for 
purchasing and equipping a 
community playground and 
recreation center. Two fields 
will be used as playgrounds 
for children of all ages, and a 
third, which faces the main 
street, will be equipped as a 
recreation center and attrac- 
tive resting place for the way- 
farer. Here will be placed a 
simple memorial tablet, a 
drinking fountain, a speaker’s 
stand, iron benches, the whole 
made- beautiful with flowers 
and shrubbery. 

Already the School Board 
has approved the plan and ap- 
propriated five hundred dol- 
lars toward the purchase, with 
the understanding that the 
developed property will be 
deeded to the Board. The 
balance of the money will be 
raised by public subscription. 


A Community House Built 
without Outside Aid or Ap- 
propriations.—When the get- 
together spirit of war days 
reached the little community 
of Park Road, North Caro- 
lina, it was discovered that 
women who had lived next 
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door to each other for years 
had to be introduced. There 
was no church, no school, no 
common meeting place of any 
kind, and the nearest town 
was four miles away. 

The Home Demonstration 
Club, meeting at the houses 
of various members, was the 
first step in the building up 
of a community interest, and 
as other activities developed 
the question arose, “How can 
we secure a meeting place?” 
When the Fair of the Caro- 
linas was held, the Demon- 
stration Club entered eagerly 
into a competition for educa- 
tional booths and secured fifty 
dollars as a start toward a 
building fund. By that time, 
however, they had gone a step 
farther and now the question 
was, “How can we secure a 
house large enough for the 
whole community ?” 

Investigations were made. 
A banquet was held to which 
were invited husbands, and 
new neighbors, and there was 
discussion as to how and 
where a community house 
might be built. After that 
the men got together and se- 
cured the donation of a lot by 
a generous citizen who lived 
in the nearby town. The first 
financial campaign resulted in 
$1,100 in cash though there 
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were only twenty-five families 
in the community. 

A visitor to Park Road to- 
day would find the commun- 
ity grounds an_ interesting 
sight. Trees and shrubbery 
are neatly trimmed. A large 
rock pile and a mass of lum- 
ber await the opening of opera- 
tions. “Basement Week” 
was to have been celebrated 
early in February, but the 
weather prevented. The build- 
ing will be a frame structure, 
sixty-six by thirty feet with 
a porch twelve feet wide ex- 
tending the length of the 
front. The foundation will 
be of old field stone. The 
main floor will have an as- 
sembly room with a six-foot 
fire-place and a large stage. 
There will also be two large 
committee rooms and a kitch- 
en. An athletic field is to be 
laid out at the rear of the 
building. 

On bright afternoons rock- 
picking parties are held, in 
which the women and chil- 
dren join. Not a dollar will 
be expended for labor and it 
is said that there is an expert 
in the community for every 
detail of the project. It would 
be hard to find a better exam- 
ple of true community serv- 
ice than this effort of the 
Park Road citizens. 

How It Goes.—The follow- 


ing letter from a Recreational 
Director in a Girls’ Club 
which grew out of War Camp 
Community Service indicates 
how the girls’ work is de- 
veloping : 

Let me tell you this is one 
busy place. I never dreamed 
a club could be so successful! 
We now have 1121 members! 
Imagine! And they keep com- 
ing! 

My work is just booming. 
I have started horseback rid- 
ing and the girls are crazy 
about it. I have between 400 
to 500 people a month in my 
activities! I have over 100 
people signed up for swim- 
ming. Now I’m starting bi- 
cycling! In the summer I 
want to have some war canoe 
teams if I can. So you see I 
have plenty to keep me busy. 
I have 37 people play in- 
door tennis each week, 165 
people bowling and 59 people 
waiting to play outdoor ten- 
nis. I have a dandy hiking 
club of 22 girls! My indoor 
baseball isn’t booming yet, 
but I’m going to get busy on 
it and work it up. 

My Dramatic Club gives its 
first production next Tuesday 
night, April 27th, so I’m re- 
hearsing them every night! 

Then May 6th I’m having 
a big bowling dance—to cele- 
brate the end of the winter 
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bowling. May 10th I’m hav- 
ing a bowling spread—just 
for the girls—with presenta- 
tion of cups and speeches. 

Then the next thing I’ll be 
engaged in is swimming try- 
outs. This is the life! 

Oakland Cited —The Elev- 
enth Annual National Confer- 
ence on City Planning in 
Niagara Falls read into its 
minutes the following: 

“Nowhere in the United 
States do we find such a prac- 
tical and economic tying up 
of the school and playground 
as there is in Oakland. Here 
the activities on school play- 
grounds and public parks are 
operated outside of school 
hours throughout the year by 
the Playground Commission, 
which furnishes directors and 
is responsible for property 
and conduct of activities.” 


Des Moines Ready for Year- 
round Work—Des Moines, 
Iowa, has recently voted a 
bond issue of $200,000 for the 
purchase of playgrounds, and 
a playground commission has 
been appointed. As soon as 
a superintendent of recreatiog 
has been secured the program 
of summer playgrounds which 
has been in operation for a 
number of years will be 
greatly extended and plans 
put into effect for year-round 
work. 


oad 


The First Playground in 
Italy.—Miss Marjorie D. John- 
son, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
opened the first playground 
in Italy at Milan in the 
summer of 1918 under the 
auspices of the Red Cross. 
Miss Johnson writes: 


“For this occasion various 
celebrities and officials had 
been invited. None of these, 
however, could come because 
with no warning whatsoever 
the King arrived in the city. 
He very rarely comes to Mi- 
lan—you know it was near 
here that his father was killed. 
His coming of course put 
everything out a bit. But the 
children enjoyed themselves 
quite as much as if nothing 
had happened and we have 
had about 1000 a day ever 
since; they flood the place and 
I think that other grounds 
will be opened before long by 
the Italians themselves. 

“Soon I am to take 1000 
people to Como for the day. 
They will be members of sol- 
diers’ families and we expect 
to have a great time. I only 
hope none of the children will 
get lost or fall into the lake!” 


Miss Johnson was singled 
out from all the Red Cross 
workers at the theatre where 
the King addressed workers 
and refugees and presented to 
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His Majesty. She _ writes, 
“He is a little man but most 
dignified, with a very kindly 
but tired face. His hair has 
turned quite white during the 
war and though only forty- 
nine years old he looks sixty. 
I shook hands with him and 
he removed his cap while re- 
turning my hand clasp.” 


Recreational Developments 
in Czecho-Slovakia.—Splendid 
progress is being made in the 
recreational plans for Czecho- 
Slovakia of which mention 
was made in a previous issue of 
THe PLayGrounp. Courses will 
be given in cooperation with the 
Czech Government for the 
training of native play lead- 


ers. Enough money has been 
put aside for the establish- 
ment of two model play- 


grounds, one in Prague, and 
one in Bruno, which will act 
as demonstration centers. These 
centers will be connected with 
the Y. W. C. A. club work and 
the Y. M. C. A. athletic work 
which is being conducted on a 
large scale. At the present time 
it is impossible to say how 
many lecture courses will be 
given up to next September, 
but it is hoped that at least 
600 leaders will be trained. 
The Minneapolis Horse 
Shoe Pitchers’ Association.— 
The good old game of horse 
shoe was restored to its one 


time popularity in Minneap- 
olis last season. In the early 
spring the back yards, alleys, 
and vacant lots were the scene 
of many contests which soon 
extended to the Park Play- 
grounds, and were waged 
with increasing enthusiasm 
until late autumn. The Min- 
neapolis Horse Shoe Pitchers’ 
Association was organized and 
is taking an active part in ex- 
tending the game throughout 
the state. Two tournaments 
were held with eleven hun- 
dred entries, sixty medals and 
one hundred ribbons being 
awarded. Fifty of the medals 
were donated by the Minneap- 
olis Daily News, and nine by 
the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners. 

In the State Section Meet 
at St. Paul, the first and sec- 
ond four-man Minneapolis 
teams took first and second 
place honors. Two represen- 
tatives were also sent to Kan- 
sas City to take part in the 
National Tournament. 

It is estimated that two 
thousand men played horse 
shoe in Minneapolis last year, 
and prospects are bright for 
an even greater season in 


1920. 


Material for Dramatic 
Workers.—War Camp Com- 
munity Service Memorial 
Buildings Bulletin No. 6 gives 
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a succint discussion of the lit- 
tle theatre, especially as to 
construction, scenery, light- 
ing. The Theatre Arts Mago- 
zine for January and fer April 
contains a more detailed dis- 
cussion of these points. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has 
written a Blossom Festival for 
Community Service, San Jose, 
California. 


And Still They Sing.— 
Space forbids mention of all 
the unique and interesting 
events celebrated by song un- 
der the direction of the Com- 
munity Service leaders. Night 
schools, Americanization 
classes, schools for the blind, 
several state prisons, Western 
Union messenger boys ap- 
pear on the reports. The 
mayor of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, was inaugurated 
with a community sing; the 
completion of the great trans- 
continental line, the Arizona 
and San Diego, was celebrated 
in song. About a thousand 
representative citizens of San 
Diego and Imperial Valley 
traveled to the Gorge where 
the golden spike was driven 
by the President of the Com- 
pany to unite the eastern and 
western links. A flat car 
served for a stage for the 
speakers and from this the 
song leader led, using his 
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folding Estey organ for ac- 
companiment. 

About three hundred mem- 
bers of the Community Cho- 
rus of Quincy, Illinois, par- 
ticipated in an outdoor Easter 
pantomime. A priest read as 
much of the story as was 
necessary to connect’ the 
hymns. 


Harry Lauder urges Com- 
munity Singing.—During his 
visit to Seattle, Harry Lauder 
made a plea for community 
singing and asked all his aud- 
iences to join with him in 
some of his numbers. He 
said many think it is not con- 
ventional to sing in public 
but conventionality is imitation 
and we have lived so long a 
life of imitation we have for- 
gotten how to be natural. 
Said he, “It’s natural to sing; 
the birds sing; now let’s be 
natural and sing together.” 

Waifs Sing—Community 
Service song leaders are aid- 
ing the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children 
in New York in its work for 
the boys and girls who come 
under its care daily. Sings 
are held for the youngsters 
in the rooms of the Society. 
A recent bulletin issued by 
that organization gives an 
idea of the value of song in 
children’s work. The bulle- 
tin reads: 
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“Persons passing Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street 
street Friday afternoons about 
o'clock are surprised and a 
bit puzzled by the sound of 
childish singing that comes 
from our class rooms. Could 
they be up there on the third 
floor and see the broad smiles 
that wreathe the faces of over 
one hundred and fifty boys 
and girls as they acclaim 

“There are smiles 
That makes us happy” 

“They too would smile. 

“One small boy who was 
inconsolable and cried for the 
greater part of three days 
completely forgot his tears 
and threw not only his voice 
but his whole body including 
his hands, feet and head, in- 
to a proper rendition of 

‘Old McDonald had a farm.’ 

“A baby girl in the first 
row tapped rhythmically with 
her foot, another little mite 
whose heart is full of music, 
beat the air with her wee 
hands and sang almost a 
whole verse of 

“Weep no more my fady.’ 

“A dark faced lad of fifteen 
sang ‘K-K-Katie’ in Spanish 
to the great delight of his 
audience; and when the big- 
hearted song leader started to 
go, one youngster helped him 
on with his coat, another 
rolled up his music, while two 


more opened the door for him. 

“*Will you come again?’ 
the boys asked, and when the 
Community Service song lead- 
er assured them that he would 
come again, they nearly split 
their young throats giving 
him a rousing cheer. 

“And these are the children 
that have been rescued and 
are being sheltered by the So- 
ciety pending an adjustment 
of their serious troubles by 
the Courts and other proper 
authorities.” 


The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship.—Mr. Cadot of the Allen- 
Ginter Tobacco Company, 
vouches for the following illus- 
tration of the value of com- 
mumity singing in his factory. 
It appears that in his factory 
there is a young man who had 
the reputation of being the 
best crap shooter in the city 
of Richmond, and this chap 
had been the only one in the 
factory that Mr. Cadot had 
been unable to reach and get 
in personal touch with. 

“When we started singing 
there, this boy seemed to de- 
sire to get as far away from 
the singers as possible and, 
instead of eating lunch with 
the others, went across the street. 

“After two or three sings, 
he stood in the background, 
soon he was near the front, 
then in the front, then in the 
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WHAT IS COMMUNITY SERVICE? 


front line, and the others say 
he was so interested in the 
‘sing’ that he put his arm 
around the man next to him 
and sang with all his might. 
Looking around, he discov- 
ered that he had his arm 
around Mr. Cadot but this did 
not seem to bother him.” 

Smallest Paper Issued.— 
The program of Community 
Service is described in the 
first issue of Better Times, of- 
ficial newspaper of the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, which recently made its 
initial appearance. In _ intro- 
ducing itself, the paper says 
in part: 

“I’m the smallest news- 
paper in the world. I’m to 
be published every month by 
the United Neighborhood 


Houses of New York. I’m 
distinctly not a commercial 
enterprise but am devoted to 
increasing interest in com- 
munity work. 

“T’ll contain articles on mat- 
ters that will interest you— 
Americanization, neighborhood 
nursing, settlement activities, 
cooperative enterprises, com- 
munity organizations. 

“You'll enjoy me.” 

The editorial staff of Better 
Times consists of George J. 
Hecht, formerly of the war 
cartoons department, Arthur 
Kellogg of The Survey, David 
S. Hanchett of The Standard 
and Kenneth Widdemer of 
Community Service. Gordon 
Grant, formerly official war 
department cartoonist, is art 
editor. 











What Is Community Service? 


Community Service endeavors to unite all elements of a com- 
munity for democratic cooperation in leisure time activities, to 
increase the joy and well-being of all members of the community 
through civic and social effort, through recreation, education, 
drama and music, and primarily through citizenship, in which all 
shall be real participants. 


anne 


Community Service is an organized cooperative effort on the 
part of the people of a community proposing to bring to each 
individual, and to all collectively during their off-duty time, op- 
portunities, facilities and leadership for the fulfilling of worthy, 
instinctive desires, civic responsibilities and spiritual aspirations. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNITY SERVICE? 


Community Service is the developing and unifying of all the 
various agencies in a community so that they may function to- 
gether in such a way that they shall be of greatest value to all 
people of the community. 


Community Service is an agency which is at work to restore 
among all the people in American communities the almost lost 
art of being neighbors and friends. 





Community Service is a twentieth century attempt to revive 
the village life of the middle ages. 





Community Service is a means through which the people of a 
community come together with the idea of playing together, 
thinking together, and acting together. 





Community Service is service of the people, for the people, 
by the people, in their leisure time. 





Community Service is organized neighborliness. 





Community Service is organized friendship. It endeavors 
to pool the interests of the various members of the community 
in such a way that the community may be a better place for 
all to live in. 





Communities are formed in order that men may make a 
living ; Community Service, in order that they may live. 





Community Service is the agency through which existing 
community organizations and groups may pool their resources for 
meeting the leisure time needs of the people. 





Community Service is reciprocal service as a result of co- 
operative thought. 
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Community Service (Incorporated) Not an 
Administrative Body 


The national organization, Community Service (Incorpor- 
ated), does not administer leisure time activities in any city in the 
United States. 

The local communities, to which Community Service (Incor- 
porated) gives help upon request from the local community, estab- 
lish a local Community Service which is autonomous, self-deter- 
mining, absolutely self-governing. The relationship between Na- 
tional Headquarters and the local Community Service group is that 
which exists between any local group and the national group which 
helps to establish it and which has a common purpose. 

Local Community Service committees which the national or- 
ganization has helped to form may or may not be administrative 
bodies. Probably in 95 per cent of the cities they will be adminis- 
trative bodies because there is usually a very definite need for cer- 
tain things to be done in the community along leisure time lines 
which no other organization is doing and because an organization 
needs some executive work if it is to keep strong. Community 
Service (Incorporated) does not send workers to organize local 
Community Service committe¢s except on request from the local- 
ity. 

Community Service (Incorporated) has no power to force 
local committees to take this or that action but it uses its influence 
with local committees to keep them from undertaking any work 
which is being well done by an existing organization. 

Community Service (Incorporated) urges local groups to 
confine their activities to the leisure time field. If any local 
group takes up work which is not in the leisure time field and 
there is an existing national organization in that field, Commun- 
ity Service (Incorporated) urges the local group to keep in touch 
with such national organization in so far as that particular part of 
their programs is concerned. Community Service (Incorporated) 
has relation to the local Community Service committee only in the 
leisure time field. 

Community Service (Incorporated) desires to strengthen the 
leisure time work of religious organizations whether these societies 
be Protestant, Catholic or Hebrew. 
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Community Service (Incorporated) believes that just as edu- 
cation and health are important sub-divisions of the general social 
program so also is the leisure time question and just as all the 
groups working in education should have close cooperation with 
one another and those working in health fields should have close 
relation to one another, so all groups working in the leisure time 
field should have a very close relation to all other groups working 
in this same field. H. S. BRaucHer. 





Rural Imaginative Recreation 
III 
Community Music 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Community Service (Incorporated) 


As has been said in a previous article, rural non-commercial, 
imaginative recreation as it exists in this country today is of two 
types—one led by Colleges of Agriculture, State Universities and 
Normal Schools; and the other self-led, springing from the initia- 
tive of the people themselves. 

It is manifestly impossible to describe all the rural activities 
along this line, so only the most salient and outstanding examples 
can be chosen; if one may coin a word, the most copy-able ex- 
amples. ‘There is no “favoritism” in the choosing. We are only 
selecting what will most quickly set before people the actual 
and diverse developments in the direction of rural community 
music and drama. From present indications the next two years 
promise a greater growth in community music and drama than 
America has yet seen—an upbuilding and development that will 
make this present chronicle of work already accomplished seem 
meagre in comparison. 

Before community music began to be developed with a social 
aim zealous musical enthusiasts had stirred up their communities 
to the giving of a high type of music with a cultural aim. Festival 
Choruses and Festival Societies abound through the East and Mid- 
die-West. Who has not heard of the Worcester Music Festival; 
The Bethlehem-Bach Festivals;* the Norfolk Connecticut Fes- 


*See Bethlehem-Bach Festivals, A Community Enterprise by Raymond 
Walters, Playground, May 1917. 
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tival—all of which began in a small way, and consisted at first of 
groups of people from small towns meeting together, and singing 
together. Now they have grown into great organizations. 

The history of all these festival Societies in America, as a 
whole, has yet to be written; there is no space to go into it here. 
Yet it would make a fascinating musical pageant, which, beginning 
with church choirs and evolving through the quaint old “singing 
schools” should finally end with community singing as it is today. 
Color would be lent to it by scenes depicting the origin of the 
many singing societies that flourish throughout the Middle-West, 
where most of the settlers come from “the ancient and wholesome 
and mountainous North” of Europe: the German folk lieder- 
kranz, the Scandinavian sangfests, drawing choruses from rural 
towns to meet yearly in some large city, there to give the works of 
Grieg, Beethoven, Haydn, Elgar or Steiner. 

The printed records of what is being done, and what has 
been done in rural community music is astonishingly meagre. * 
We know that a great deal is transpiring; yet it is not recorded. 
We continually see that “such and such occurred at such and such 
a place”; but there is no further available data on the subject. 
We know that there is a fine Oratorio Society flourishing at Tower 
City, North Dakota. They have given such works as the Holy 
City and Ruth. They have had an old English Song Festival. 
They are now attempting operettas, and have produced Pocahontas 
and the Nautical Knot. We know all this; but we want to know 
more. We want such detail as is given by Harlan Paul Douglass 
about Anoka, Minnesota, a small Minnesota town with impromptu 
outdoor “sings” conducted by a summer resident. “In the court- 
house yard (we have no parks as yet but hope to, as Anoka is 
a small city of 3000) we had outdoor ‘sings.’ Everything was 
donated ; the expense nothing and the work very little. I mounted 
a box and swung the stick for the band and the multitude. One 
of the printing offices donated the printing and the words of the 
old songs like Home Sweet Home, Swanee River, and Come Thou 
Almighty King, were all printed out. The city strung lights and 

*One reason for this is that the movement grows and changes so 
quickly from month to month and year to year that a permanent record of 
it or of the community pageant movement is almost an impossibility. 
One can only choose some outstanding examples and chronicle them, well 
knowing that a month or two hence new discoveries will have been made 


which will make this present record seem musty with age, and a year 
hence it will not be a record but an archive! 
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5000 people came. A number came from the neighboring village 
of Minneapolis. Nearly twice as many were ‘there as this town 
holds. They sang pretty well, for the firts time; however, that 
was not the primary thing. It was a place to visit; a thing to 
bring them together out-of-doors. It was a great success.” 

This is a very new experiment. An older experiment, which 
has now become a permanency is that of Lindsborg, Kansas, which 
Mr. Douglass calls “perhaps the most unique development of com- 
munity music in America.” Ljindsborg is a small Swedish town 
in the heart of the Kansas farming district, about 200 miles 
west of Kansas City. Although it has not more than 2000 inhabi- 
tants it is one of the musical centers of the Southwest. The 
president of a local college describes its achievements in the fol- 
lowing words which I am giving verbatim because they set the 
whole spirit of the place before the reader with graphic clearness. 


“Each Easter Week the people of Lindsborg perform Han- 
del’s Messiah with a chorus of 500 voices and an orchestra of 40 
pieces * * * Among its members there are those who par- 
ticipated in the first performance, and it is no uncommon thing 
for three generations of the same family to be represented. One 
of the unique features is a Children’s Chorus of 300 * * * 
The Messiah is given three times each season—Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday * * * Each afternoon and evening 
of the week are given over to musical entertainment by visiting 
artists * * * Every available room in the hostelries as well as 
in private houses, is in demand. On the Messiah days the rail- 
roads furnish special train service. A single one of these special 
trains brought in over 1200 visitors for the concerts on the opening 
day of the season this spring. During the hours these strangers 
are in the city, Lindsborg finds its population increased three fold 
* * * The whole undertaking has about it something of the 
old-world atmosphere of simplicity bordering on the severely 
primitive. The concerts are given in a large wooden structure, 
octagonal in shape and furnished with wooden benches. The 
women in the chorus are attired in white and the men in con- 
ventional black. As the 500 singers arise at the signal of the 
director the effect is overwhelming. There is no applause during 
the program, which lasts about three hours, and the atmosphere is 
rather of a religious service than of the concert hall. The Bethany 
Oratorio Society is now a permanent fixture in the development 
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of the community. It represents the one aspiration in which the 
inhabitants, regardless of all their differences, are undivided. 
The chorus is still recruited from the people of the town and 
countryside. Among its members there are those who drive from 
seven to eight miles—no small degree of devotion, particularly on 
cold winter nights, over rough roads. The repertoire of the 
chorus has been expanded until it includes all of the standard 
oratorios. The Bethany Oratorio Society has demonstrated its 
usefulness, as well as its artistic value. Through its efforts the 
little Swedish hamlet on the broad prairies of Kansas has been 
made one of the musical centers of the country. It has brought 
into the materialistic life of a new state—where in the nature of 
things the bread and butter question is uppermost—something of 
the softening influence of old-world culture, and has gained for 
the Swedish immigrant a distinction beyond that of a ‘hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water.’ The Messiah at Lindsborg has 
proved a tangible contribution to that new, seething life which is 
springing out of the prairies of the great Southwest.” 
Everywhere music is uniting people in a common bond. 
Take, as. example, “State o’ Maine.” Along the Maine seacoast, 
the rural population, composed of the families of fishermen, 
farmers, ship-builders and sea-going folk, belongs to Chapman’s 
Chorus, which meets each autumn in Portland, Maine, for its final 
festival. Each small section of this large chorus is trained in its 
own district under a district chorus leader, who, in turn, is trained 
in consultation with Mr. Chapman. People drive for miles in in- 
clement weather, in order not to miss a rehearsal. In the interior 
of Maine there are rural choruses conducted by Mr. Llwellyn B. 
Cain, in which all the tiny villages of the Saco Valley take part. 
This chorus has a yearly festival in the summer at Bridgton, 
Maine. It is a splendid example of the rural chorus, because it 
is entirely composed of rural people who give their final festival, 
not in a city but in a rural town. Says Kate Douglas Wiggin in 
describing one of these Bridgton music festivals: “It was per- 
fectly wonderful—that man with that chorus. Just a collection 
of small country choirs rehearsed separately * * * during the 
winter and spring months * * * when Mr. Cain had been 
traveling from village to village on stage coaches, repaid mostly in 
loyalty and enthusiasm, but there was precious little financial re- 
turn * * * IT have never seen enthusiasm equal to it, such 
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absolute submerging of self, such delight in one another’s sing- 
ing. 

“And then if you had been at one of the rehearsals in a 
neighboring village, you would have heard the oldest member of 
the chorus, a man who is nearly seventy, rise in his seat and 
say, ‘I am dreadful sorry that I can’t come to the first concert 
in Bridgton this year, because my hay is still out in the field, and 
I can’t leave home!’ And then three or four men rose at once 
and said, ‘We can’t have it that way. How can we sing without 
you? You have got to come. We will help you get in your hay!’ 
When that elderly man entered the concert room, not having 
missed a single rehearsal all that stormy, cold winter, when he 
came down the middle aisle to his place, every man and woman 
in the chorus rose to their feet and applauded him. What splendid 
neighborliness and comradeship, all born of singing together.” 

These Saco Music Festivals are financed as are Arthur 
Nevin’s choruses in Kansas. (See preceding article). The con- 
ducting of them is largely a work of love on the part of Mr. 
Cain, as Kate Douglas Wiggin has said. There is very little 
monetary reward connected with it. But his work contains a 
fine suggestion for all other clusters of villages who desire to 
sing. 

Peterboro, New Hampshire, is blessed with a beautiful out- 
door stage on which its Community Festival Chorus gives a fes- 
tival almost every year. This chorus is composed of people from 
Peterboro, and the surrounding New Hampshire villages. Peter- 
boro, as everyone knows, is the place where Edward MacDowell 
lived and wrote some of his finest music; the place where he 
now lies, and where his ideals of creative work are now being car- 
ried on by the MacDowell colony. So it is highly appropriate that 
much of what this chorus sings is the music of MacDowell; be- 
sides this they give old English choruses; the works of Coleridge- 
Taylor, and of Arthur Nevin. Last year the West Peterboro 
Children’s Chorus gave Arthur Nevin’s delicious Mother Goose 
Festival on this open air stage under the direction of the composer. 
Anything more enchanting or more stimulating to the imagination 
of childhood it would be hard to find. Children’s chorus work 
needs to be more widely developed in rural districts: there is an 
immense new field here which is practically undeveloped as far as 
America is concerned. Yet here and there we find unique and 
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inspiring evidence of just how much organizations of children 
can contribute to the movement of community music. 

The Children’s Sagebrush Orchestra, made up of school chil- 
dren from the “big range country,” the country of the sage 
brush, plays at the State Fair at Salem, Oregon. Only music of 
the better sort is in their repertory—Rubinstein, Schubert, Brahms, 
Dvorak, Beethoven and Mozart. There are about thirty boys 
and girls in the orchestra, their ages ranging from eight to sixteen 
years. 

Houston, Texas, cannot by the wildest stretch of imagination 
be called a rural town; but its yearly Fair draws a great aggregate 
of rural people, and it is interesting to note that not long ago the 
Women’s Musical Club of Houston introduced classical music at 
the State Fair in an open air booth, with a prettily decorated 
platform. People stood in crowds to hear the music of Grieg, of 
Dvorak and of Tchaikowski. Classical music that had a lilt 
was chosen: there is a fine “air” to Beethoven’s Minuet in G or to 
Dvorak’s swinging Humoresque that makes visitors to a Fair want 
to hear more. This seems to be a wonderfully good suggestion 
for other Fairs. 


All the farming population of Minnesota crowds to the State 
Fair held each year at Minneapolis. Last year Czecho-Slovaks, 
Poles, Scandinavians, Russians, Italians, Finns and Syrians, each 
had their own day at the Fair, and an opportunity to “get to- 
gether” through singing their own national songs. The Minne- 
apolis Community Singing Department prepared the special song 
sheets for each day, and conducted the singing. 

At the Marshfield, Massachusetts, Fair an “Outdoor Sing” 
was held around the band. The singers were farmers and their 
families who had come for miles around, and the response was 
excellent. 

Here and there from all over the country come rural in- 
stances of what is being done! Kingston, New Hampshire, is 
preparing to train a community chorus. The members of the 
Egypt, New Jersey, village band, who had lost interest in their 
organization, have received a new incentive to work on being asked 
to accompany the community sings, and are diligently rehearsing. 
The tiny fishing village of Cape Porpoise, Maine, has organized 
community singing. 

The berry pickers of Puyallup, Washington, held community 
sings. Many of the mill villages down south are introducing 
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community singing. Church bells ringing out clearly sound the 


summons to the community sing conducted in the cotton mill vil- 
lage of Blue Mountain, Alabama. The county schools are the 
community centers of the south. At Soddy, Tennessee, commun- 


ity singing is being organized and is drawing to it not only the 
rural population but many men who have returned to their farms 
from the battlefields of France. 

“The apostles of community music believe that it has im- 
mense social power. It harmonizes men as well as voices. Men 
work together better for singing together. Nothing more in- 
evitably tends to carry incidental neighborhood into conscious 
neighborhood. It is the art which most dircctly realizes unity 
through harmonious cooperation. It is the only active exercise 
which the entire town can share at once. Men are caught up with 
it who are not individually or passively sensitive to the higher 
emotions. It perfects the patriotism of peace as well as the 
patriotism of war. It is one of the finest of the little town’s pos- 
sibilities.” (To Be Continued) 





What We Did on a Summer Playground in 
Chicago 
GENEVIEVE TuRNER HoLMAN 
I 
Former Instructor in Women’s Activities in the South Parks 
Commission of Chicago. Director of Social Recreation, 
Community Service (Incorporated), Washington, D. C. 


Washington Park Playground in Chicago is a 
typical playground for children of twelve 
years or under. It is a space in a large nat- 
ural park covered with thick, green grass and luxurious shade- 
trees. It is equipped with the usual apparatus of a playground 
for children ten and under, such as a frame work for eight rope 
swings; two sets of oblique ladders; two sets of oblique poles, 
vertical ropes and poles; see-saws; two giant strides; a playground 
slide; baby swings; a large wading pool and extensive sand courts 
in front of a circular cement seat with a canvas shade. In a 
small town so large a pool and sand courts may not always be 
possible but a large sand box or several sand boxes can always be 
provided. 


Where We Did 
Our; Work 
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At one end of the playground is a small cement “Shelter 
House” that houses “properties” for play. Our properties con- 
sisted of two basket balls, two volley balls, baseballs and bats, 
crosspoles for the high jump standards, rope quoits, sixteen 
darning “eggs” for potato races, a strong rope for tug of war, a 
smaller one for playing horse or cowboy, sandcourt dolls, paper 
dolls, some strips of red cheese cloth (to distinguish “sides” in 
games), story books, record books which with a fifty yard measur- 
ing tape were an indispensable “property” for one of our most 
popular and valuable games, and some cardboard for posters. 

Here is our program as we carried it out by 
Sia periods during the average day’s work: 
8:30—10 a. m. It was the first duty of the 
playleader who came on the playground at 8:30 in the morning to 
write the program on the bulletin board and put up notices and 
attractive posters to announce “special events” which we wanted 
to emphasize. These “special events” included sandcourt con- 
tests, the story hour, paper doll period, a picnic, an excursion or a 
hike. The notices on the bulletin board and the posters served 
two purposes. 

1. They constituted a means of increasing the number of 
children in the scheduled daily events because through them we 
reached the transients, the strangers, and the “one-interest” chil- 
dren, i. e., the girls who come to a playground only to use the 
giant stride, the boys who come only to play baseball, and the 
children who are brought in by fathers, mothers, and older 
brothers or sisters only to swing. 

2. The writing of a new program on the board each day and 
new posters kept up the interest of the regulars. It was the post- 
ing of daily records made in batting a playground baseball, pitch- 
ing, and in the overhand throw that built up such interest in this 
activity as a game. The boys who held the highest records were 
the heroes of the day and their records were made goals for the 
others to strive for. 

Boys and girls who came early manifested keen interest in the 
writing of the program and the posting of the notices and records. 
Sometimes during the next half hour they helped the play leader 
make posters and talked with her about things which interested 
them. If there were no posters to be made, there was conversa- 


tion, anyway, with the older boys of ten or twelve who played on. 
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the team. They always had something to discuss about some 
game that had just been played or that was scheduled to be 
played. Perhaps two or three boys had attended a Big League 
game the day before or some boy had returned from an absence of 
a day or two on some excursion or trip and wanted to talk 
about it. 

During these conversations it was possible in an informal way 
to bring in many points in regard to team play, the attitude of the 
older boys to the younger team, the ways in which they could be 
helpful to some of the less experienced boys or the general attitude 
of the baseball boys toward the smaller children on the play- 
ground. 


After a little while we gave individual practice in baseball to 
the boys of the teams in pitching, catching, batting and sometimes 
in measuring distance and setting down the records made at this 
time. 


Once a week, patriotic exercises opened the program for the 
day. One of the boys brought his bugle and called reveille which 
signalled all on the grounds to sing a stanza of the Star Spangled 
Banner, give the oath of allegiance to the flag, line up for march- 
ing tactics and some setting up exercises. 

10 a. m. to 11 a. m. We could not well give attention to a 
small group in the afternoon when the larger crowds of children 
and mothers and visitors came and so we had a morning period 
for paper dolls. The children made the costumes, but we helped 
new girls in cutting patterns, offered suggestions as to color com- 
binations and encouraged or admired the work of the others. It 
was necessary, too, for the play leader to remind the children that 
scraps of paper were not to be scattered about but collected on a 
newspaper which each girl was required to spread upon the grass. 
Out of these scraps we costumed the tiny “penny dolls” for sand- 
court play, i. e., to people the scenes built in the sandcourt. 

11:00 to 12 a. m. At this period there was a regular game 
of playground baseball for the boys. Sometimes this was a 
scheduled game between two teams of our own playground, some- 
times with an outside team, and other mornings it was a practice 
game. 


12:00 to 1:00 p. m. For children of varying ages who re- 
mained during the noon hour, we chose miscellaneous active 
games which could be played by mixed groups in age and size. 
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Such games consisted of handkerchief snatch, black and white, 
relays of all sorts, stunts on the apparatus and individual tests in 
throwing the baseball or basket ball and in pitching and batting. 
(See “Measuring Game” under Developing Team Games). 

1:00 p. m. to 2:00 p.m. During the heat of the early part of 
the afternoon we had sandcourt and other quiet play. The earliest 
children came directly to the sandcourt to get the first directions, 
while the others were assigned as they arrived. By 2:00 or 2:30 
at the close of the sandcourt period, when there was a completed 
model for display, there was the largest crowd on the grounds of 
the day. Children who had not known of the sandcourt, seeing 
what the others had done, came early next day. 

2:00 to 3:00 p. m. At this period the afternoon play leader 
came on and began the story hour for the boys and girls who 
were not at the sandcourt and continued this hour until 3:00 p. m. 
Occasionally we had a baseball game with a visiting team at this 
period. 

2:30 to 3:30 p. m. When the work at the sandcourt was 
completed the “morning” play leader led singing and circle 
games in some conspicuous place near the center of the play- 
ground for the smaller children. These came in largest numbers 
between two and three o’clock with their mothers, nurses, or older 
brothers and sisters. The circle frequently consisted of as many 
as forty or fifty small tots. It attracted the interest of parents 
and visitors who coming in on a large playground may not notice 
the sandcourt play or any small group. This large circle, however, 
made them aware of the presence of a play leader on the grounds 
and frequently they asked questions about other activities. While 
the period usually began with singing and circle games which at- 
tract attention and draw a group, games of all sorts were played 
later usually ending in a dramatic play of some sort. 

3:00 to 4:00 p. m. The play leader, who had been reading 
stories for the last half hour to the older girls and boys, called a 
game of captain ball for the older girls. A full hour was given to 
this game and to simpler team games such as dodge ball or a relay. 

4:00 to 7:00 p. m. The play leader who had come on duty 
at 8:30 in the morning left the ground. Then the play leader, 
who was finishing up the team games for the girls, led other mis- 
cellaneous games for mixed groups. These were similar to the 
games played at 12—1 p. m. 

7:00 to 8:00 p.m. This was the hour when the largest num- 
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ber of fathers came with their small children. They were inter- 
ested in the singing and circle games which the play leader again 
led for the small children and in the races and relays which 
later we played with the older boys and girls. 

The men always noticed the potato or egg race and sometimes 
joined in the game. Frequently we used novelty races and relays 
such as the three-legged race, chariot race, sack races or obstacle 
relays. Sometimes the circle games naturally led to the dancing 
of some folk dance in a spontaneous and sociable way just before 
the closing hour. At the end of the play the play leader called 
all the children into a large circle for some game which is popular 
with all ages such as The Farmer in the Dell or for the “goodby” 
song. Sometimes they simply said goodnight and the attendant 
blew his whistle, the signal for the clearing of the grounds. 

While we gave time to play and games of all 


Encouraging . : 4 
Apparatus types, we found it necessary to give this par- 
Activities ticular playground especial attention to stimulate 


the use of the apparatus and the interest on the part of the girls in 
playground baseball, team games, and to develop the spirit of team 
play among all the children and the constructive and expressive 
use of the sandcourt. 

We stimulated the use of apparatus in three ways. First, we 
used “stunts” on the apparatus during active play period just as 
we would have done in any other game. Second, we used the 
apparatus for penalty stunts for return of forfeits taken in such 
games as circle tag; dangerous neighbor; drop the handkerchief ; 
birds, beast, fish. Such well worn games as these took on a new 
interest when forfeits and penalties were added. 

Some of the apparatus penalties consisted of sending two 
children on a race to the oblique ladders to climb hand over hand, 
slide down and race back; to slide down the vertical poles and 
race back; to climb the oblique ladders and slide down the vertical 
poles, or to work up by the hands on the oblique poles and slide 
down. Sometimes to redeem her forfeit an older girl must give 
all the children in a certain section of the swings, ten pushes. 
Another must take one of the smaller children to play on the 
playground slide or the see-saws. A penalty for bare-foot boys 
was sometimes to race through the wading pool and back. 

The third way in which we used apparatus was in dramatic 
play. (See Summary of Activities). In playing “Fire Depart- 
ment” the frame work holding ladders, poles, ropes and swings 
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was the “burning building” from which the “occupants” were res- 
cued by the “firemen.” The playground slide was the “engine 
) house” down which the “firemen” slid quickly when signaled and 
. from under its steps jumped forth the “horses” in readiness for 





their part. 

Sisvdlnntiie We had several teams among the boys for play- 
Playground ground baseball—an 85-pound team, a 75-pound 
Baseball team and junior teams. These teams had daily 


teams from other playgrounds. 

We noticed, however, that the girls who came to this new 
playground did not show as much interest in ball games as did 
the girls on playgrounds that had been long established. On such 
playgrounds there is always a baseball team composed of the 
older girls who had played from childhood. This creates a tra- 
dition of the game whic hthe younger girls readily accept. For 
this reason it was necessary for us to devise games that would 
stimulate the interest of the girls in playground baseball. We de- 
veloped their skill in handling a baseball by simpler games such 
as relays in which two lines compete in the rapid passing of the 
baseball and in throwing the ball back and forth up and down 
the line. 

We further developed skill by individual tests in batting the 
ball, in pitching, and in throwing. We used the 50-yard tape to 
measure the distance. We put the name of each girl in a book 
and the best record she made out of three trials. The next time 
she was there when we made the test, we again took her record, 
and remarked upon her progress. The girls became enthusiastic 
about developing their skill. We included the smaller boys in 
this practice to develop their skill, and the older boys participated 
in order to find out who among them was the champion batter, the 
champion pitcher, the champion underhand thrower and the cham- 
pion overhand thrower. The “Measuring Game” became one of 
the most popular on the program. It was a very useful game, too, 
because both younger and older girls and boys could take part. 

We played other games to teach the rules of 
Cater Fram baseball games using a basket ball or volley 
ball such as kick-ball or long-ball, involving the 
terms and plays of baseball—“strike”; “ball”; “foul”; “out”; 
“first”; “second”; or “third base.” The use of the larger balls 
does not require the skill in throwing and catching which is so 


} 
practice and played scheduled games with each other and with 
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necessary for playground baseball to be interesting. By the end 
of the summer there was considerable interest on the part of the 
girls in real playground baseball and the smaller boys had devel- 
oped noticeably in skill. 

In order further to develop the interest of the older girls 
from nine to eleven or twelve years in team games, we had 
regular teams for Captain Ball. We did not have regulation 
bases but we outlined circles in the gravel with a stick for bases. 
We taught some of the girls to pace off the court and make it 
ready before the game was called. At first there was much bitter- 
ness and disappointment among some of the girls when their 
“side” lost so we made an effort to show them how to take defeat 
without feeling personal resentment toward the individual mem- 
bers of the winning team. Toward the end of the season we felt 
that there was considerable growth in this respect and that the 
girls displayed some real team spirit. 

Another interesting game is dodge ball which teaches team 
play when played as a team game with a definitely marked court 
or boundary circle. We drew a fifteen foot circle in the gravel 
with a stick and used a volley ball. To obviate the difficulty 
which often arises when the more aggressive players insist on 
being the first to throw the ball, we numbered the players and 
gave each one a turn to be first. We sometimes allowed the 
player chosen as captain to be the first one to start an inning 
especially when there were beginners playing and the captain 
was more experienced. At other times we asked the captain to 
wait his turn to be first thrower until after everyone else has had 
a turn to start an inning. 

To develop the idea of team play among the 
Relen a youngest children, we used simple relay games. 

Even the very young child understands an in- 
dividual race in which he competes alone against one or more com- 
petitors. But as soon as he can understand a relay race, his inter- 
est in the success of every member of his team becomes as intense 
as that of his own and the foundation of team spirit is laid. The 
excitement of a relay race is greater because it is prolonged be- 
yond the point of his own individual competition and the outcome 
depends upon the total number of successes. We used only 
a very few of the hundreds of relays known to all trained play 
leaders. 

(To Be Continued) 
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The Seventh Olympiad—An Interpretation 


ArtHuur L. Drew 


When the Seventh Olympiad of the modern series is held in 
Antwerp in August and September of this year, in the great 
stadium which is fast approaching completion, the spirit of good 
will and peace will be dominant. On the poster issued by the 
Executive Committee is the figure of an athlete preparing to 
hurls the discus. This picture, taking the place of the war posters 
showing bomb-throwers and artillerymen, symbolizes in an artistic 
way the return of peace to an anguished world, and the triumph 
of fair play over foul. 

To the teams that will assemble in Antwerp from many 
countries, the great incentive to victory is the sports ideal. The 
growth of this spirit throughout the world means new life for 
athletic contests and competitions. 

Analytically considered, the spirit of the Olympic games has 
been in the past and continues to be compounded of the sheer 
joy of conflict (which is seen at its best in the child), the 
esprit de corps, and the worth-while objective—renown at home 
and abroad. Apart from these considerations, however, the mo- 
tive that brings the nations together is a desire to celebrate a 
festival of peace. Thus, there is more spiritual significance in 
the Antwerp games than in those which were held in London, in 
Athens, and elsewhere after Baron Pierre de Coubertin had 
succeeded in reviving the ancient sports of Olympia. The Seventh 
Olympiad therefore, will have not a little of the atmosphere 
of the contests that took place in Elis. It is interesting to see that 
the classical games were the outgrowth of a religious festival and 
a federal league of Greek states, and that the Seventh Olympiad 
brings together the nations that were banded together in 1914-1918. 

Although the ancient Olympic games survived the overthrow 
of Greek independence and were permitted under Macedonian 
and Roman dominion, their glories faded in a period of national 
servitude. Real sportsmen and athletes are not nourished in an 
atmosphere of slavery. Your genuine, amateur contestant must 
be a freeman. It is peculiarly appropriate that the Seventh 
Olympiad is to be held in Belgium, the nation that fought so 
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doggedly and sacrificed so much for freedom’s sake. This will 
be the first Olympic meet since 1912, when the world’s best 
athletes gathered in Stockholm. Some time before the outbreak 
of the world war, Berlin was chosen as the scene of the seventh 
meet, which would have been held in 1916. Germany will not 
be found among the thirty nations that are expected to compete 
in the Antwerp games, for she has sacrificed her privilege of being 
numbered among sportsmen. 


All indications point to the United States taking her part in 
the Antwerp games as successfully as she did in former meets. 
The American Olympic Committee is preparing, selecting and 
sending teams abroad. The hockey team was the first to 
go over. The golf team probably will be the next. Sportsmen 
and athletes in all parts of the country are getting ready for the 
elimination trials. Special efforts have been made by the Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee to have the Army and Navy represented 
on the teams, and a committee composed of officers has been ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The winners in the finals of the Army 
meets will take part in sectional try-outs in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, or Pasadena, and then will come up for their final tests at 
the Olympic eliminations in Boston about July 17. Whether or 
not the athletes in the Army and Navy survive these tests and 
come through the ordeal in Boston, the fact is that the try-outs 
will stimulate interest in athletics and physical training. Indeed, 
the holding of an international contest stirs up every club, every 
regiment, every athletic association, and every organization of that 
sort. The Olympic games help the youngsters in the playgrounds, 
recreation centers, and school gymnasia by providing a standard 
for them. 

There is this about the international athletic contests: they 
have their roots in community spirit and community contests. 
The Olympic champion is simply the playground boy grown up; 
he is the youth who ran races in the streets and played on the 
village ball team. If he hadn’t been given a chance when he was 
young, or hadn’t been sturdy enough to make his own way, he 
would not be going to the Antwerp meet this summer. 

In ancient days, the successful contestant at Olympia, return- 
ing home with a simple wreath of garland, was greeted as a hero 
by the home-folks. Running in the stadium, he probably had 
been spurred on just as much by the thought of the plaudits of 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DANCE 


the people back home, as by the applause of the spectators at 
the games. He was envied by the old in his home village and 
emulated by the young. The modern counterpart of the Olympic 
winner must think along the same lines and be swayed by the 
same feelings. 

It may be complained that Americans put their athletes on 
pedestals, but make little effort to attain any degree of that physi- 
cal efficiency which has been acquired by their heroes. For one 
great man on the cinder path, on the gridiron, or on the diamond, 
there are thousands who are flabby and inefficient. Nevertheless, 
physical education is becoming more and more a part of our 
normal life, and great progress has been made in this direction. 

The result will be better citizens. Says Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, “The physical education that begins in infancy and con- 
tinues through life will be the necessary preparation for citizen- 
ship, whether that citizenship serves in peace or in war.” 


The Revival of the Dance* 


An account was recently published in the London Times of a 
concert given by school children at Keswick, at which the children 
danced dances taught them by the leader of the disbanded 
Mawdsley Morrismen. These Morrismen, we are told, have pre- 
served their dances from time immemorial; and now, just when 
they seem only a picturesque and archaic survival, they have lasted 
long enough to hand on their art to a new generation which accepts 
it eagerly as a new delight answering to a new desire in the 
mind of men. The children, we are told, give up their playtime 
to learning the dance. They are infected with the spirit of it, 
and they carry it into the streets of the country town and into the 
hill places. Well-taught games are substituted for an aimless 
lounge; the long walk to school becomes a dance down the steep 
lanes. But Keswick is not the only place where old dances are 
being revived. Children learn them just as eagerly in London 
slums, and sometimes in the summer they are taken out to vil- 
lages, where they show the country children the beautiful art 
which they have lost. In fact, this revival is not a mere wistful 
fad of cultivated persons, but a natural renaissance of an ancient 
art which for a time had been unnaturally neglected * * * 


* Extracts from program for the Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert. 
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The dance is a means of making movement expressive, just as 
sound becomes expressive in music and language in verse. In the 
dance the body and the limbs are used to express the emotions 
of the mind by means of movements that are controlled by a 
law which is as lucid in its operation as it is mysterious in its 
origin. Just as in poetry the language of common life is by means 
of rhythm given a new power of expression, so in the dance the 
movements of common life attain to the same power by subjecting 
themselves to the same rhythmical law. The dance is glorified 
movement as poetry is glorified speech; and as poetry seems to 
tell us of a higher state of being,—a state not necessarily more 
joyous, but more full of purpose and significance, freed from rou- 
tine and charged with the power of the will,—so the dancer seems 
to be living in that higher state of being, to be liberated from the 
slavery of material wants, to have mastered his body and to have 
made it an expression of all the emotions of his spirit. Only, of 
course, in the greatest dancers is this mastery complete, but the 
ordinary child can learn a great deal of the art of bodily expres- 
sion, enough, at least, to play his part in the dance as a player 
of ordinary powers can play his part in a band. Indeed, the art of 
dancing is evidently far easier than the art of music, since children 
can quickly be trained so that their dancing will give the most 
exquisite pleasure to onlookers, so that while they dance they 
seem to live and move and have their being in a golden age of 
common and innocent delight. To see them dancing thus is to 
undergo a very strange and moving experience. For, as they 
take to the dance with an eagerness that proves they have some in- 
herited desire and aptitude for it, so the sight of them dancing 
stirs the onlooker to a delight which appears so familiar that there 
must be some kind of inherited memory in it. They recall to him 
a past which he has never known; they speak a language which 
he has never heard, yet understands as soon as he hears it. 


We may seem to make too much of this art of dancing and 
of its revival. But it is significant because it is one sign out of 
many of the increasing desire among us to recover that power of 
expression which has been growing weaker and weaker for more 
than a century. A generation ago we were scarcely aware of the 
need of it. Nearly all our pleasures had become inexpressive, and 
answered rather to wants of the body than to wants of the mind 
* * * We have, of course, our artistic pleasures, but they have 
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been mainly passive. We have been content to watch great artists 
without attempting any artistic expression of our own. This state 
of things, though it seemed natural enough to us, was really un- 
natural, and therefore bound to be transitory. Men have an in- 
stinctive desire and need for expression, which in the past has 
manifested itself in all their popular arts * * * 

If the desire for expression is aroused in children, and by 
means of the easiest and most instinctive of arts, the dance, it 
will increase in them and will grow stronger with each new gen- 
eration. Many have despaired of the arts in our time, because 
they have looked for their revival in the wrong place. They can- 
not be forced by the patronage and passive enjoyment of the rich; 
they can only flourish when they are practiced by the poor. And 
when poor children learn the old dances, they are recovering the 
ancient inheritance of art and regaining that power of expression 
which must be widely diffused if art is to be anything more than 
a game played by virtuosos for the amusement of the few. 





A Sing At Sing Sing 


From Report of KennetH S. CLarK, Community Music Depart- 
ment, Community Service (Incorporated) 


Mr. Gunther and I accompanied Dr. Lewis to Sing Sing 
prison for a community sing in connection with the regular evening 
movie show. We were met by the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, a prisoner who was a singer in civilian life. He told 
us that for the usual sings which occurred on Wednesday evening 
he used the prison band. When we inquired if it would not be 
better to use piano accompaniment he said there was really no one 
in the prison population who could play the piano well. (Can it 
be that despite everything that has been said against pianists, they 
are not so bad after all? At least they seem to keep out of 
jail—singers please note.) In the office of the entertainment 
chairman, we were introduced first to the editor of the prison 
paper and then to the regular announcer of the Mutual Welfare 
League, who was going to introduce us. Dr. Lewis learned after- 
wards that the latter was a lifer and was in for murdering his 
sweetheart. To us he seemed as harmless as Sidney the office 
boy. 
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The Sing was to be with slides and Mr. Gunther went over 
his slides with the chairman to see if any should be eliminated. 
The Chairman suggested leaving out Smiles, as the singing of this 
song would make one prisoner feel sad because he had killed his 
wife in a fit of semi-insanity and the song Smiles was the last 
thing he remembered hearing before his fit came upon him. 
(Later when I was giving my talk on singing overseas, I said that 
I would sing them a parody that was a favorite with the boys, 
when suddenly I remembered that it was a parody on Smiles and 
I at once shifted to the pictures of our singing.) Our sing was 
held in the chapel, following the movie show. When we entered, 
the men were being shown a slap-stick comedy picture, very vulgar 
in tone, with nearly nude bathing girls. We thought it would be 
liable to have a bad effect on the men’s morals, if not their morale. 


As to the sing itself, it was one of the most successful I have 
ever heard. The volume of tone was remarkable; there was fine 
harmony. The men entered into the “pep” songs with great glee; 
their behavior was perfect. From my position as accompanist, 
I had a good chance to watch the faces and I was interested first 
in seeing how few of the men really looked vicious. In fact, had 
you not been informed that they were prisoners, you would have 
thought that most of them were just regular human beings—which 
indeed they are. There was one man who sat in the front row, 
a fellow with glasses, who looked as innocent as a bank clerk 
(possibly that is what he was,—not innocent.) There was one 
ebony-faced negro that I watched all the while and he was about 
the most hard-boiled of the lot. He did sing feebly some of the 
more sentimental songs but he never smiled. For the most part 
the men acted like any regulation audience; in fact, they reminded 
me very much of a body of troops. 


Mr. Gunther started off with America and he had the men 
stand up for it. Then he had them give three cheers for America, 
just as a means of giving expression to their pent-up feelings. 
The program, as follows, was much as it would be for any other 
sing: 

America, Bubbles, Mickey, Oh! How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning, Old Black Joe, Jada, Dear Old Pal of Mine—with solo, 
Rose of No Man’s Land, Talk on Overseas Singing, Pack Upt 
Your Troubles, There’s a Long Long Trail, Golden Gate, To-day 
is Monday, Mother Machree, Tell Me, Love’s Old Sweet Song— 
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with solo, Till We Meet Again and Columbia the Gem of the 


Ocean. 

One of the characteristic moments was the amusement of the 
men at Oh! How I Hate to Get Up im the Morning and the almost 
boyish way in which they yelled out “Oh!” when Gunther bade 
them. Also, one could not help but be stirred by the deep emo- 
tional feeling with which they sang Dear Old Pal of Mine, with 
a solo by Gunther. I really did not like to look into the men’s 
faces at this moment, nor when they sang Mother Machree, the 
slides of which they greeted with applause and which they sang 
with a thrilling intensity of feeling. They arose to the climax 
of the chorus in a way that Caruso could not have beaten. 
The harmony which they made in Golden Gate and Till We Meet 
Again was splendid. Gunther taught them To-day is Monday, and 
although they did not catch it at first, they were soon heartily 
amused by it. They had some trouble with Tell Me, but when on 
the repetition he told them to keep singing as long as he held up 
his left hand, they went through it without a flaw. For the final 
song they stood up and sang Columbia the Gem of the Ocean with 
all the spirit of a bunch of school boys. 

There was no denying the pleasure that the singing had given 
to the men and the chairman said that our being there would give 
great impetus to their usual weekly sings. 

I gave them a short talk on the singing overseas and while a 
few were restive here and there, they gave very good attention. 
It was interesting to talk into their very responsive faces. At the 
end of the talk, I showed them my few picture slides of the sing- 
ing in France. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee expressed his 
difficulty in getting music for the band and I volunteered to help 
them. 


Music as an Emotional Steadier 


Mr. E. W. Newton, of the Music Department of Ginn & Co., 
Boston, writes the Community Singing Department of Community 
Service (Incorporated) as follows: 

“My principal aim is that America shall become a musical na- 
tion. I do not mean musical from the standpoint of the musician; I 
mean musical from the standpoint of the practical business man, 
which means for the people enough music to act as an emotional 
steadier. 
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“If I understand the object of all education—the reason why 
Uncle Sam pays five millions a year for the public schools—it is to 
make good citizens. But what is a good citizen? Of course this is 
somewhat difficult to define offhand, but in general we may say that 
a good citizen is one who is well balanced. But what does well 
balanced mean? It means this: a development of the intellect and 
the emotions which is about equal. 

“In the public schools the child studies arithmetic, for two rea- 
sons: one is that he may have the ready and practical ability in 
mathematical calculation, the second is that the study is an intellec- 
tual developer. To a certain extent he studies other subjects, like 
grammer, geography, reading and so on, for the same purpose; but 
there is only one study in the public school that develops to a large 
extent emotionally ; and that is music. This is the reason why music 
in the public schools is not only equal in value to other studies but 
distinctly superior in making citizens. 

“Ts it not true that heretofore we have paid all attention to the 
development of the child intellectually and neglected him emotion- 
ally? When the child attains the age of a citizen his greatest danger 
will come in his hours of leisure, and here is where the citizen de- 
veloped emotionally as well as intellectually (or in other words 
having intellectual development with an emotional steadier) becomes 
a credit to America. 

“Present day statistics bear me out in the statement that a sing- 
ing people with illiteracy reduced to a minimum is the easiest to 
govern and the least liable to go off on a tangent through other fire- 
brand agitation. The former country of Austria-Hungary, taken as 
a whole, was a non-singing nation, with an illiteracy of 28 per cent. 
Italy, a distinctly singing nation with an illiteracy on the whole of 
37 per cent. has resisted and is resisting destructive tendencies much 
more successfully than Austria. 

“Russia, since the suppression of vodka a non-singing nation, 
with an illiteracy of 79 per cent, is more than any other nation in the 
grip of disorder. Spain, notwithstanding the educational laws which 
have more or less become dead letters, is 50 per cent illiterate, but 
a singing nation, and hence is struggling more or less against ten- 
dencies of disorder. There has not been, there never will be any 
danger of Germany becoming Bolshevistic, because the Germans 
are a singing nation and but 3 per cent illiterate. This fact is what 
made the German people so easy to govern. If the government had 
been ideal the German people would have followed it. We have to 
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fear Mexico, because the Mexican people are 70 per cent illiterate 
and a non-singing nation. We have to fear Turkey, because the 
Turkish people are 75 per cent illiterate and a non-singing nation. 

“TI do not fear for America at the present time, because we are 
only 7.7 per cent illiter.te, with a strong tendency towards becoming 
a singing people. But there are certain sore spots in America, and 
these sore spots are the places which have the dregs of the extremely 
illiterate. If the people of America only knew it, if the governing 
force could realize that you and the work you are doing are help- 
ing America politically more than any other one force because you 
are providing the conglomerate, illiterate masses with an emotional 
steadier, your work would be at once supported liberally by govern- 
ment taxation. 

“T am working on the future generation; you are working on 
the present generation, both with the same purpose of making good 
citizens; and I shall be glad to cooperate with you whenever and 
wherever I am able.” 





Community Service and the Deserted Band 
Stand 


J. H. Stine 


You have seen it as you travelled up and down the country, 
passing through hamlet and town, countryside, valley and plain; 
you have seen it when your train stopped for some lonely wayfarer 
at a cross-roads village; you have seen it in the cities and the sub- 
urbs of the cities—the deserted bandstand. 

Usually it stands in the city square, or the little park near the 
depot, but occasionally you will just manage to glimpse it farther 
toward the heart of the town in what was once the center of the best 
residential district. Here, in silence and alone, it stands unused, 
but housing memories of another day. 

You can determine from the type of its architecture as to its 
probable age, though a surer index may be its state of maintenance, 
or to be more exact, decay. It is round, or octagonal, as the case 
may be and depending no doubt upon the aesthetic tastes of a long 
ago architect. It is open to the air on all sides, that the populace 
may be able to congregate on every available foot of space and 
drink in the stirring melodies played by the town’s prize brass band 
on soft summer evenings. It is pillared and roofed, and a railing 
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built entirely around it, except at one portal where a stairway gives 
off for the use of the musicians, and as grandstand seats for the 
town’s boy leader and his gang. Around the inner side of the rail- 
ing is built a bench for the players, and sometimes a pedestal erected 
in the center of the stand, upon which the band master in days gone 
by was wont to pose as he flourished his baton to the exultant ad- 
miration of a happy throng of spectators, young and old. The arches 
are quaintly finished with filigree and scroll work indicative of the 
architectural age in which the building was erected. They are the 
ear marks by which the observer may decide whether the work dates 
back to the 80’s or the 90's. 

And as you look upon these monuments of the social life of 
another day, you wonder what has become of the wholesome com- 
munity spirit that prompted their erection. In imagination you are 
carried back to scenes in which you were a participant. You feel 
the balmy breezes of a summer evening long, long ago; the stars 
are bright in the heavens, but no brighter than the flaming flambeaux 
lighting up the town bandstand and now attracting the entire popu- 
lation of the town like a candle drawing moths. You are an integral 
part of the crowd of men and women, boys and girls who are 
eagerly surging about the bandstand where presently your chum’s 
big brother will appear leading the band for the first concert of the 
season all gorgeously arrayed in the finery of their new uniforms 
just arrived from Philadelphia. 

And presently they come. You have jammed and squeezed your 
way through the fathers and mothers, the older sisters and brothers 
until now you are right down by the steps of the bandstand. “Ooh, 
lookut Jim Merriam,” says your chum. “Gee, see that big bass 
drum,” you reply, “ain’t it a whopper”? 

And that concert! No sixty piece Royal Italian Band, no 
“King’s own,” no symphony orchestra that you have ever heard 
since then can compare with your recollection of that home talent 
concert. The simple “Andante and Valse,” accented by a very am- 
bitious, if inartistic, bass drummer outranked any masterpiece that 
you have since heard played. 

And it is gone. Nothing remains of those days and nights ex- 
cept memories and—the deserted bandstand. 

As you sit and ponder the ways of life, you are inclined to para- 
phrase the demented Dane: 

Alas! the deserted bandstand! ! 
I knew it, kind friend, in years gone by. 
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It was a source of unmeasured pleasure to the people, 

On summer nights we were wont 

To gather and listen to the airs and melodies, 

The bursts of cresendo, the crashing of drums and cymbals! 

Here, on this stand, the leader stood and caused sweet 
music to be given us. 

Where now are the happy townsfolk, the boys and girls of 
that day, the gaudy uniforms, the shining instruments ? 

Gone! Into an oblivion as great is Yorick’s! 

Nothing remains but the old deserted bandstand. 

And you wonder, as your train rolls on, whether all this mad 
scramble of recent years for wealth and riches and huge industrial 
development with its constant struggle for a mere living, has not 
been at the sacrifice of that bigger sphere—LIFE. And you con- 
clude that one of the big tasks confronting Community Service, as 
it comes to recreate life in the communities, is the rejuvenation of 
the deserted bandstand. 


The Spread of Community Service 


It is encouraging, even thrilling, to those who are experiencing 
in their community the transition from war activities, to note 
what are the newest developments in other communities. On the 
imaginations of the citizens of many cities Community Service has 
taken a firm hold. 

Portland, Oregon, is attempting effectively to 
by! rom A turn itself into a “City of Friends.” Commun- 
riends ; i , ; ; , 

ity Service there is to be a bit of influencing 
sympathy for the man who works so hard and late that he does 
not take time to live. It is for the girl who longs for the lively 
fun of the parties back home and who lives in a room where 
she cannot with propriety receive a caller. It is for the many 
folks who do not know how to have good times in their own 
home and who lack a speaking acquaintanceship with the neigh- 
bors next door. Also is it for those born on other shores whose 
learning about the privileges of Americanism will decide whether 
they are to be red agitators or good citizens. In the widely vary- 
ing program community singing is taking a prominent part and is 
focusing the interest of thousands of Portland people. The groups 
of people who sing in different parts of the city are large. They 
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are also relaxed and friendly. The schedule of weekly sings at 
all the branch libraries is now in full swing and is being encour- 
aged by the representative citizens of the various library districts. 
In January Community Service took charge of the singing at the 
noon day meetings of the Federation of Churches. 

The interest of the churches in the social and recreation pro- 
gram of Community Service is indicative of the growing interest 
of other large organizations. At one of the finest informal church 
entertainments ever held in Portland the Hazelwood Industrial 
girls gave a dancing party to the American Legion men and the 
Canadian War Veterans. It was held in a parish house which is 
fast becoming a gathering place for all the young people of that 
community. Already plans have been made in this district for the 
purchase of a moving-picture machine. The organization of 
athletic and educational groups is well under way, and it is the 
church members themselves who are enthusiastically standing 
back of this part of the program of 1920. They are one of 
many groups actively showing their willingness to help in the evo- 
lution of the City of Friends. 

To the question “Is it Worth While?” the 
monthly bulletin of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Service Recreation League answers by 
summing up exactly what the League has put into motion in the 
city. A club of service and ex-service men with an average at- 
tendance of 600 per day is being maintained by those members 
who are paying one dollar a month to help make permanent a 
place where their recreation hours may be spent in a clean and 
profitable environment. A dance corps of 1300 girls who are 
given opportunities to dance under the most wholesome condi- 
tions possible is increasing in size. During the first month of 
Community Service in San Francisco, 4,000 people took part in 
choral activities promoted by the League. During January this 
number went to 10,000. At army posts, on battleships, at hos- 
pitals and mothers’ clubs entertainments at an average of thirty 
per month are given. The League is cooperating with the Pro- 
fessional and Business Women’s Club in planning a democratic 
lunchroom downtown for the girls who have no facilities for 
eating the lunch brought from home and getting a hot drink and 
some social life along with it. An attractive poster which is 
a complete bulletin of all the recreational, educational, rooming, 
and employment opportunities offered in the city is being dis- 
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played in department stores, factories and places where a large 
number of girls work together. Colored work is also included 
in the program for 1920. A colored committee is busy plan- 
ning a community house where varied activities will be cen- 
tered. 

Out in the neighborhood of Bay View and Vistacion Val- 
ley the League is far from idle. It is lending leaders and en- 
couragement to the large groups of people who have caught 
the true “neighborly feeling.” At Bay View the outstanding thing 
is not so much the variety of activities already started in the Com- 
munity Center, as the spirit of working together that is shown 
in all that the neighborhood does. The Center’s friends are 
willing to do anything from laying linoleum on the club house 
floor to coaching the young men in wrestling. The idea has 
reached a group of boys, formerly a gang, and they are repairing 
and painting an old house for club quarters. With the proceeds 
of the minstrel show for which they are rehearsing they hope 
to buy lumber for a community gymnasium. In this latter pro- 
ject the whole neighborhood is interested and the labor for the 
construction will be personally contributed by the men of the 
neighborhood. 

A visit to the Vistacion Valley Neighborhood reveals the 
same neighborly spirit shown at Bay View. Old, middle-aged 
and young congregate in the Center to spend their leisure hours 
in recreation, health-building pursuits and wholesome education. 
Once a week there is a neighborhood meeting. This is growing 
rapidly in attendance and will soon have to be housed in more 
adequate quarters. The enthusiasm behind all the activity both 
in the city of San Francisco and in the outlying districts seems 
a sufficient proof that it is “worth while.” 

In following out the spirit of its motto “Every- 
phat Neighbor- body Neighbors,” Community Service in Phila- 

delphia has placed the emphasis upon neighbor- 
hood centers. To date they are operating in seventeen districts. 
The work includes almost every large group activity imaginable 
from a monthly business meeting and entertainment to the im- 
provement of sanitary conditions or the raising of funds for a 
day nursery. In one section of the city cooperative enterprises are 
popular. For example each of several blocks has purchased gar- 
den hose and a lawn mower for common use by the residents of 
the block. Cooperative buying of food supplies has been tried 
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successfully in another section. In Plaza Park the same neighbor- 
hood spirit which recently constructed a community house through 
the volunteer labor of the Park residents has provided through the 
neighborhood council that flowers be sent to every family in the 
district where there is a death. 

In North Philadelphia there is an active Community Service 
Association of colored citizens. At present they are especially en- 
thusiastic over the results of the mass meeting recently held in the 
interest of colored business, employment and labor, at which ex- 
perts in various lines of work presented facts. A business direc- 
tory is being compiled by the Association. In it the name of each 
colored man is being printed free of charge. 

And these are not the only ways the people have been doing 
things by neighborhoods. The girls’ units are sponsoring some 
unusually successful neighborhood entertainments. Unitedly the 
units of the various sections of the city are rehearsing for the big 
pageant which they are putting on in the Academy of Music 
and the neighborhood mothers are making the costumes for 
this. Unitedly the neighborhoods are taking charge of the in- 
surance renewals for ex-service men in the wards assigned by the 
American Legion. The departments for the Waterfront and the 
Navy Yard is made up of members of different neighborhoods who 
are intent upon making Philadelphia a better place for seamen. 
A large part of the 1920 budget has been apportioned to this work. 
That neighborhood idea, you see, is city-wide! 

“Marshall Field was elected president of ‘Com- 
munity Service,’ established in Chicago at a 
meeting held at the Union League Club yester- 
day, and will today take up the work of providing recreation and 
education for a man’s leisure hours which, according to Mr. Field, 
is the best means of teaching Americanism,”—says the Chicago 
Tribune for January 23. President Field declares that Commun- 
ity Service is one medium by which the problem created by the 
abolition of the saloon will be solved. It will be the working 
man’s club. It will furnish him amusements, exercise, education 
and a meeting place for himself and his friends. “If we find 
a man who does not speak English, we will teach him, but the 
movement is primarily one of recreation. The people who have 
popularity and the confidence of their neighbors, we will search 
out these in the communities where the only diversion is the 
movies. Then we will give them advice, help, and financial assist- 
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ance if need be, in organizing local clubs of all kinds. Commun- 
ity pageantry and music we will encourage. All the big labor and 
capital organizations will be enlisted so that the work will reach 
into every section of Chicago.” 

What are the cities which have already raised 
Othes Ways their complete budget funds doing? In Chester, 

Pennsylvania, which has secured $29,000 for its 
work, community singing in the native tongue and in English is 
featured at all community gatherings. To this interest has re- 
cently been added great enthusiasm in the permanent development 
of native folk dances and games. The promise of the Library 
Board made at the opening of the Franklin School as “Chester’s 
first Community Center” has been followed out by the installment 
of a branch in the school. The people of the neighborhood now 
have books, magazines and newspapers near at hand. The colored 
work has been centered in the club established through the con- 
certed efforts of the colored people themselves. 

In Sacramento, California, where a total of $12,000 has been 
raised, a splendid athletic and dramatic program is in full swing, 
and the establishment of saloon substitutes started in the lower 
part of the city. Parties for young women and ex-service men 
are attracting large numbers. The Community Chest of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, has been filled to overflowing with money to 
carry on all the city-wide welfare and recreation work. It is 
being carefully apportioned to the various activities: community 
centers, health and sanitation, music and dramatics, church co- 
operation, and playground activities. In Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
the colored work is financing itself and the colored citizens are 
initiating their own community efforts. 

In some of the middle western cities more specialized inter- 
est of the members of the community is being aroused by con- 
ference. In Cincinnati, Ohio, an Institute for Volunteer Workers 
was held in February. These loyal friends of Community Service 
who served during the war under the Red Circle now want to 
carry on in constructive ways, and they want to know exactly 
how to do it. The class of men and women in Whiting, Illinois, 
who are studying “Know Your Own Community” have the same 
purpose in view. In fact, wherever the neighborly spirit has per- 
meated, people are taking the idea of play seriously and the idea 
of service joyously thus proving that this same neighborly spirit 
is injecting truth into more than one paradox. 
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The Larger Leisure 


In an article entitled The Larger Leisure published in the 
February 28th issue of The Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Forrest 
Crissey points out some of the dangers surrounding increased lei- 
sure. He states the problem in the following way: 

“The great multitude of wage workers are being industriously 
fed the gospel of the greater leisure and there are plentiful signs 
to show that they are finding it immensely alluring—especially 
when viewed under the rosy light radiating from a bulging, not to 
say burning pay check. The big vital point of this problem, 
however, is covered by the question ; what would be the effect of a 
general realization of this demand on production, and conse- 
quently on the whole consuming public, which includes all the 
workers, all the employers and all who are directly and indirectly 
enmeshed with them in the great fabric of civilized life? 

“But first consider the workers, because they are so numerous 
and also because they are so large a part of the consuming body. 
Before urging or compelling employers to hand them a liberal 
supply of the larger-leisure brand of happiness, it seems to be a 
sensible course to make a sincere attempt to determine if it will 
yield them anything like the satisfaction which its promoters 
promise or if it is only another case of the deceptive Lorelei 
singing a new song of enticement.” 

Need Education ON labor leader interviewed by Mr. Crissey in 
for Wise Use commenting upon the situation said that be- 
of Leisure cause of the young working man’s sense of 
large leisure and plenty of time for play he gets a running start in 
pleasure pursuits that he would not get if his work hours were 
longer, and once started he finds it hard to pull out of these 
expeditions and take a reasonable amount of sleep. In other 
words, he said they are not well educated to an intelligent and 
helpful use of leisure; it would be a new thing to them and they 
would naturally be carried away with it and get into things that 
would harm rather than help them. “Now I am not blaming this 
class of men” he said, “for wanting to have their fling and get 
all the joy out of life they can. They’re at least as much entitled 
to kick up their heels and indulge in the capers and follies of 
youth as the sons of the rich—much more so, I think, for they 
are producers. But I want to see them make a much better use of 
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their leisure than have the idle rich. Therefore I must face the 
facts of human nature and admit that a sudden jump into a radi- 
cally short workday would not be good for them. They’re not 
ready for it. They are entitled to a liberal share of leisure, but it 
should be fed to them gradually so that they may assimilate it in 
a normal and healthful way. Otherwise it is almost certain to 
upset them.” 

A working man in adding his contribution to the discussion, 
told of his experience with a gang of young linemen, who on 
receipt of their pay checks settled down to a game of cards which 
lasted until 2:30 in the morning. They arose a few hours later 
just in time to snatch a hasty bite for breakfast and get out on 
the job again. 

“Almost any man who has been young himself” said he, 

“and has felt the tingling vitality of youth and the craving for 
excitement could offer plenty of excuses for young workers like 
these. They were away from home, among strangers, and in sur- 
roundings that offered meager attractions for entertainment of the 
better sort. Probably they felt that they had to blow off steam in 
some way and turned to the gambling table as a relief. This inci- 
dent and others similar to it have given me a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that more than a very moderate amount of leisure is a 
mighty poor thing for the younger class of wage workers. When 
I hear any of them or their champions demanding a larger leisure 
on the ground that it is needed for rest and self-improvement it 
makes me smile. On the other hand it appears to me that one of 
the big industrial problems of today is that of putting the right 
kind of diversions and pastimes within easy reach of the younger 
wage workers. 
PAP AE eae “Probably a very small proportion of those who 
Wholesome for now spend their money in gambling and vicious 
Vicious Pleasures sJeasures, would do so if they had plenty of 
more wholesome pastimes and diversions just as easily available to 
them. One thing, however, is certain: Any man who tries to 
convince a levelheaded and well-settled wage worker that his 
younger fellows in the ordinary kinds of industry are in need of 
either more leisure or more pay will have a hard time to carry 
conviction. Only the older and more thoughtful workers realize 
the social speed that their younger shopmates have developed. 
The man who is not a shop worker is not in a position to realize 
or appreciate the situation with respect to the younger man.” 
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GARDEN ARMY OFFICERS AND THEIR VALUE 


In commenting on the fact that an experiment in the paint- 
making industry where there are continuous processes demonstrated 
that contrary to the claim of the workmen a reduction of working 
hours did not increase production capacity, Mr. Crissey says: 

“If I were a wage worker with the facts and impression ac- 
cumulated in this investigation fresh in mind, my reaction would, 
I am sure, be this: A determination to brace myself resolutely 
against the disintegrating influence of the disregard for production 
that is becoming increasingly common among wage earners; a 
quickened purpose to spend my leisure and my wages in a rational 
way to the end of getting something substantial and satisfying in 
return, and a conviction that one may overeat of the cake of leis- 
ure as easily as of other sweets. 

“If I were an employer I could not, I think, escape the con- 
clusion as a result of these researches that the craving for sports 
and athletics in every red-blooded boy and man offers a ready and 
relatively inexpensive agency for putting wholesome and construc- 
tive diversions in the way of the workers in my employ to the 
end of making their leisure hours helpful instead of harmful to 
them; that a workday of reasonable length is a better bargain than 
one which the worker of fair intention feels must be diluted with 
a little relaxation, lagging or actual loafing; that no worker can 
deliver his best hits in the battle of production who is required to 
be on the job seven days a week or who is not in position to look 
forward to an annual vacation with pay. 

“As a mere observer I am forced to the conviction that within 
a year or two the term ‘vacation with pay’ will sound far less 
revolutionary as applied to the wage worker than it does today, 
and that its practice will be commonly considered the badge of 
intelligent vision among larger employers of labor of the factory 
and the mill type.” 





Garden Army Officers and their Value 


School Life published by the Bureau of Education contains 
an interesting account of the methods used by The Samuel F. B. 
Morse Productive School Garden Army of School No. 98, Bal- 
timore, Md., in developing its school gardens. 

At the close of its second season the school garden army 
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had ten organized companies with a captain, first lieutenant, 
and a second lieutenant for each company. A major was at 
the head of these officers. 

“Although there were many more companies this year than 
last year, it was not so difficult to get competent leaders,” says 
Miss Mary E. Hahn, who directed the work, “for many who 
were second lieutenants last year were made first lieutenants this 
year, and first lieutenants were promoted to captains. In that 
way several companies were quickly organized. As the army 
grew more companies were formed. Volunteers to serve as 
lieutenants were called for, but only those were chosen who 
were highly recommended by their class teacher. The best of 
these lieutenants were gradually promoted to captains. Of course 
there were several officers who had to resign because of unsatis- 
factory work or other causes. Soon other officers filled their 
places and in the spring all ten companies with 848 privates 
were organized and remained thus until the close of the year. 

“Each officer kept a small notebook and used a page 
for each private in his division. The reports, including the 
name of private, age, address, the size and condition of garden, 
kinds of seeds sown, plants growing, were made after visits. At 
a designated time at the close of spring and summer all reports 
of gardeners were handed in to the general director of the school. 
These reports were written on large sheets of paper and names 
arranged in order of merit. Most of the reports were handed 
in when requested and were very satisfactory. 


“A captain who had done very good work and also assisted 


with the clerical work was given the officers’ reports to classify. 
All the very best gardens were inspected by her and then arranged, 
according to her judgment, on the prize list. Her work was so 
satisfactorily done that she was was promoted to the rank of 
major. As major she had all officers under her; notified them 
whenever meetings were to be held; delivered messages to class- 
rooms; distributed insignia to officers and literature and seeds 
when needed. She also helped discouraged privates whose crops 
were failures to raise another crop; interviewed those children 
who had promised gardens and had none; and tried her best 
to have the entire school at work in gardens or at the Carroll 
Park Community Garden. After being instructed she also 
taught some children how to can their vegetables. 

“There is certainly great value in having a well-organized 
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HELPS TO PAY THE COST 


body of officers. The amount of work which would fall to one 
person is distributed over a large number. Then, too, there is 
system without which nothing satisfactory could be accomplished. 
To be officers makes the children feel their responsibility and see 
that they are doing somthing big and worth while, At the same 
time it gives them an opportunity to do practical things. It in- 
spires them to equip themselves for the position. It overcomes 


' timidity. It not only stimulates great interest in the work and 


gives them practice as leaders, but exercises their judgment. It 
brings about cooperation among the children and increases inter- 
est, not only in the cause but in one another. The work is thus 
vested with a dignity which it could not possibly possess without 
leadership.” 





Helps to Pay the Cost 


Mr. A. W. Raymond of the Columbus (Ohio) Division of 
Public Recreation, has developed a plan of making the highly 
organized athletics help to finance play opportunities. 
nS se eee In the Senior High School Athletic Association 
Athletic of Columbus there are seven basketball teams. 
Activities At the beginning of the basketball season each 
team gives to the Department fifteen dollars as initiation fee into 
the league. An admission charge of twenty-five cents is made 
at each game and at the end of the season the admission receipts 
are divided equally between the seven schools and the Department. 
These amounts cover the expense of officials and equipment used, 
leaving a small profit. 

To the Capital City Basketball League and the Indoor Base- 
ball League, composed of industrial concerns, a charge of ten dol- 
lars is made to each team as a franchise fee. A charge of twenty- 
five cents is made at the door. After all officials and other inci- 
dental expenses have been paid, the remaining amount of door 
receipts is divided equally between the Department and the teams 
winning the city championship. 

The Intermediate Basketball League, composed of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade schools, sell season tickets in the school, 
the receipts going to the school athletic fund. The Department 
charges ten cents door admission to those who have not a season 
ticket, and retains all of that money. 
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At the end of the Senior High School and Intermediate Bas- 
ketball seasons, an “All Star” game is played in each league. That 
is, the best men in the various teams are selected to play the 
champions of their respective league. An admission charge is 
made and the entire receipts are retained by the Department to 
help defray the expense of summer baseball. 

In the Columbus Church Athletic Association each church 
team is assessed five dollars which covers the expense of officials. 
A charge of ten cents is made at the door, and at the end of the 
season these door receipts are divided equally between the leagues 
and the Department. The money retained by the leagues is used 
by the Columbus Church Athletic Association to further athletics. 
There are five church leagues, and as a season end activity the 
champions of the various leagues meet in a series of five games 
to determine the city championship. The door receipts for all of 
these games are turned over to the Department. With all of these 
little revenues coming in it is possible to run all of the first and 
second elementary leagues entirely free to the leagues. 

The general plan is to assess each team an admission fee to 
the league, to which is added a portion of the door receipts, or 
sometimes the entire amount, as the case may be. The Depart- 
ment is thus able to furnish officials, playing space, general super- 
vision, equipment. All organization of leagues, playing schedules, 
practice assignments and newspaper publicity is taken care of in 
the office of the Department. 

‘ Regarding the revenue from thrift gardens, Mr. 
Thrift Gardens . 
Raymond writes as follows: 

“Our Wacant Lot Gardens which will be called Thrift 
Gardens this year, also net us a small income. The plowing is 
done by contract and each gardener is assessed the exact amount 
the plowman charges us for doing the work. We purchase to- 
mato and cabbage plants in large lots and sell them at a small 
margin. ‘This also applies to seeds and shrubs. 

“This year we are in hopes of confining a lot of our vacant 
lot gardens to the large community tracts. For a number of 
years we have had the use of one big tract which supplies one 
hundred and twenty full sized lots. We have in mind assessing 
each community gardener a small amount to defray the expense 
of employing a night watchman to see that their crops are not 
molested. We propose to make a suggestion of fifty cents a 
garden for this purpose. 
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COURSE IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


“Our community gardeners, organized as gardeners, will 
form a splendid nucleus for other community activities.” 





Courses In Community Leadership 


With a view to developing some of the fine qualities of lead- 
ership and disposition to engage in cooperative enterprises which 
were so splendidly manifested during the war, the University of 
Wisconsin offers a group of courses under the general heading of 
Community Leadership. 

In almost every community there are people who have the 
natural qualifications to make leaders of movements for the bet- 
terment of the common life, such as the use of leisure time, the 
extension of education, health-education. They are clergymen, 
teachers, and public-spirited people who have become vaguely, 
conscious of the needs of the new day. Perhaps they have 
proved their capacity for leadership in some particular line of 
work. Trained and equipped by nature though they are for their 
own particular vocations, they have not been specially trained to 
lead the community in its avocations. Perhaps upon them has 
been thrust the leadership in some movement for the development 
of the community, and they have become conscious of the need of 
training for that leadership. 

In the Summer Session of the University is given every year 
a considerable number of courses in different departments which 
aim to fit people to serve the community in which they live in just 
such movement. Scattered through the various departments the an- 
nouncements of these courses are often overlooked by those who 
are seeking courses bearing upon the problems which are confront- 
ing them in their home towns and country districts. Some of 
these courses are: 

The Essentials of Community Government (MacGregor) 

Methods of Social Service (Gillin) 

Americanization (Lescohier) 

Community Recreation (Trilling) 

Scouting (Elsom) 

Playground Work (Lohman) 

Folk Dancing (Elmore) 

Community Health 

Community Music (Dykema) 
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Dramatics and the School Festival (Gordon) 

First Aid (Elsom) 

Agricultural Economics (Macklin) 

The Community Pageant & Drama Movement. (Gordon) 

Special lectures on The Community Survey, Public health 
nursing, Plans for Memorial Buildings, Community Centers. 

In addition to these courses a special group of lectures will be 
given with a view to correlating the various courses into a con- 
structive plan of community leadership. 





Wanted—Recreation Workers 


The tremendous developments in the leisure time field dur- 
ing the past year, the emphasis on large group and community 
activities which has come out of war experiences in entertaining 
service men, and the universal desire on the part of communities 
everywhere to conserve for peace time the values accruing during 
the war in terms of united thinking and acting, has greatly intensi- 
fied the need for leadership in the field of recreation. 

The lack of trained recreation workers at the present time 
is proving a very great drawback to the progress of the recreation 
movement as it is being interpreted in the light of the new con- 
ception of leisure time values which has come with the new 
and constantly changing social order following the war. 

Large cities wishing to make their municipal recreation sys- 
tems stronger and more effective are unable to find men with 
vision, with executive and administrative ability, with technical 
training or energy to assume leadership. Small communities 
starting their work are handicapped because of the lack of young 
men and young women fitted by education, experience and natural 
qualifications to develop not only playgrounds for children, 
but social centers at schools and other meeting places and com- 
munity activities which allow all the citizens to meet on the basis 
of common interests along leisure time lines. 

The demand is far in excess of the supply, and unless the 
leadership is forthcoming a very vital force in American life will 
be lost. 

In an effort to get in touch with community recreation work- 
ers, Community Service (Incorporated) with Headquarters at 
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One Madison Avenue, New York City, has established a Personnel 
Bureau. The Local Employment Section of the Bureau is giving 
special attention to the need for putting recreation officials desir- 
ing workers in touch with workers desiring positions. These 
positions may be brought to the attention of the Bureau through 
municipal authorities or private organizations conducting various 
forms of leisure time work such as local Community Service or- 
ganizations. In general they are as follows: 

The superintendent of recreation or recreation secretary— 
the worker in charge of the organization and direction of the en- 
tire community recreation program. In relative importance this 
position is similar to that of the superintendent of schools. It 
requires strong executive ability, training and experience. The 
number of communities employing superintendents of recreation 
whose salaries are paid through municipal funds is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The community organizer. Many communities are organizing 
with the help of Community Service (Incorporated) local Com- 
munity Service committees representative of community leisure 
time interests which are developing through existing resources 
and facilities community-wide recreation. These communities are 
looking for men and women of vision, resourcefulness and 
executive ability, with a broad general knowledge of community 
problems and needs in the leisure time field to help them formu- 
late and develop their program and to train volunteers. It is es- 
sential that the Local Employment Section shall be in a position 
to help these cities find workers. 

General assistants and specialists. There is a need in a 
broad community recreation program for recreation supervisors 
fitted to take charge of specialized types of activities, for 
recreation directors to assume responsibility for activities in a 
playground or recreation center, for play leaders to teach games 
and assist on the playgrounds, and for specialists in storytelling, 
dramatics, pageants, athletics, community music, and other forms 
of recreation. 

Experienced recreation workers, young men and young 
women who may have training but little or no experience, and 
individuals who are interested in knowing more of the possi- 
bilities which lie in the profession of play are urged to communi- 
cate with the Personnel Bureau of Community Service (Incor- 
porated), One Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Book Reviews 
CANON BARNETT, HIS LIFE, WORK AND FRIENDS 


By His Wife. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $8.00. 

To most American readers the name of Canon Barnett suggests 
Toynbee Hall and the beginnings of the University Settlement Movement. 
In its early days Toynbee Hall was a melting pot for the ignorant and 
the cultured, for the disinherited and the privileged, for East London and 
the West End. It is doubtful if anywhere else have so many people of 
different classes, different opportunities, and different outlooks on life 
been brought together for friendly intercourse on the basis of common 
human interest. To those who had the privilege of residence at Toynbee 
Hall these volumes bring back vivid memories of the interesting people 
and the vital activities which had their home there. 

But Toynbee Hall, important as it was, was only one of the many 
interests and achievements of Canon Barnett’s long and fruitful life. 
His chosen life-work was the Christian ministry. Long before Toynbee 
Hall was thought of he was at work in the East End of London as 
vicar of St. Jude’s Church, one of the most discouraging parishes 
imaginable. Here with a vision almost unique among the clergy of his 
day he built up a religious and social work and prepared the way for 
reforms which have since become commonplaces of social progress. 

A man singularly modest even to self depreciation and without the 
physical traits that enhance personal charm, there was yet something about 
Canon Barnett which drew to him men and women of all shades of 
opinion and stations in life. No one could come in contact with him 
without feeling the inspiration of his personality. Perhaps it was the 
absolute sincerity of the man which more than anything else attracted 
thoughtful, earnest people to him. He hated sham; he despised whatever 
savored of hyprocrisy. His intellectual force, his keen interest in, and 
understanding of, subjects and events of all kinds made him a delight- 
ful companion. And in addition to this he overflowed with genuine 
fellow-feeling, real sympathy with ordinary people, with their difficulties, 
their weaknesses and their aspirations. 

What impresses one most vividly in reading these volumes is the 
place which religion played in his life and work. It was the very breath 
of his being. There was nothing sentimental about it, no suggestion of 
cant, but a virile, magnetic quality that made it the most real thing 
about him. In describing certain elements of his character his wife 
sums it all up in these fine words: “All these traits made a very interest- 
ing character, all the more because his whole being was dominated by 
Religion. He talked very little about it, and positively disliked abstract 
discussions on the unknowable; but his normal attitude was one of wor- 
ship of God, and Christ he felt to be his contemporary. This was 
the key-note of his life; and among the multitude of notes that went 
to make his music, it could always be heard by all who listened, 
though its influence was more often felt than recognized.” To make 
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God visible to those who were condemned to live in East London, with 
its dead level of monotony and its sordid struggle for existence, was 
his great task; to bring men and women, many of them outcasts, to a 
consciousness of sonship to God, a God who was a loving Father, to 
reveal to them their own capacity for fellowship with the highest, was 
his constant aim. Not only church services but parties, “treats,” enter- 
tainments, picture exhibitions, all contributed to this end. What such 
things had to do with religion the conventional churchmen of the West 
End had difficulty in seeing. The young vicar of St. Jude’s had to 
endure much understanding and criticism. Often it depressed him but he 
was enabled to bear it, for he felt sure of his ground. The stand he 
took, for example, against outdoor relief and for the necessity for organiz- 
ing charity brought him vigorous opposition. He was, indeed, a pioneer 
in many fields that are now familiar to all social workers. 

In a brief review it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
contents of the volumes. They present a story of a wonderfully fruitful 
life. Between Canon Barnett and his wife there existed such complete 
union of heart and life that the story of the ome becomes the story of 
the other. Rejecting the offer of an attractive living near Oxford, they 
entered immediately after their marriage upon the work in East London 
where Mr. Barnett accepted an appointment as vicar of St. Jude’s. 
For twenty years they worked hand in hand in this parish, fighting 
against heavy odds but living to see much of their work crowned with 
success. 

Mr. Barnett’s appointment as Canon of Bristol Cathedral and later of 
Westminster Abbey did not rvsult in any lessening of interest in all that 
made for human betterment. To the end of his life he was a leader in 
social reconstruction. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing Canon and Mrs. Barnett 
during their life at St. Jude’s Church and Toynbee Hall will find the 
two volumes of absorbing interest and all who care for human progress 
will derive encouragement and inspiration from this record of the achieve- 
ments of a life dominated by love and dedicated to the service of God 
in the service of mankind. 


Gaytorp T. Warre. 


WAR GAMES 


By Professors Elmer Berry, O. L. Fritsch, and G. B. Affleck, Y. M. C. A. 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Price, 25 cents 
These games were selected on the basis of their practical value, indi- 
cated by long trial and experience. Line Games, Circle Games, Informal 
Games, Mass Athletic Meets are included. 


MANUAL OF THE MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 


Playground and recreation workers should be familiar with the manual 
of the Modern Health Crusade published by the National Tuberculosis 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Association, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This booklet which is 
designed especially for the use of school teachers, superintendents of 
health and health workers outlines the purpose of the crusade, methods 
of organization and of enrollment and gives in detail the program, club 
activities and tests involved. 

The health program offered by the Modern Health Crusade is an 
intensely practical one which playground workers should fine exceedingly 
helpful. 


HOW PEOPLE “PLAY” IN FORTY AMERICAN CITIES 


There is now ready for distribution in mimeographed form under 
the title How People “Play” in Forty American Cities, a study of the 
recreational surveys made by the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, The Russell Sage Foundation and a number of other organiza- 
tions. This analysis of facts secured from forty communities will be of 
great interest not only to recreation workers and officials but to extension 
divisions, colleges and universities and other bodies interested in survey 
work. Copies of the study should be on file in libraries for the use of all. 

Mimeographed copies may be secured at forty cents each at the office 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


325 GROUP CONTESTS FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND 
SCHOOL 


By William J. Cromie 


This book presents activities worked out by the author in his 
twenty years of experience in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and in the University of Pennsylvania, supplemented by work during 
the war for Officers’ Training corps, under the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. Contests have been selected which are “funda- 
mental in principle; basic movements in physical education such as 
running, leaping, falling, dodging, and climbing * * * the civilian 
as well as the military man should know how to run swiftly, leap with 
precision, keep cool under all conditions, and think quickly.” 


THE LITTLE TOWN—ESPECIALLY IN ITS RURAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Harlan Paul Douglass. Published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50 
With all the new enthusiasm for rural betterment and the count- 
less welfare agencies of the city, the little town has to a great extent 
been neglected in the social field. The author of this book finds the 
key to small town betterments as it has been found to be in rural and 
urban problems—in community organization. Stimulating experiences 
of small towns that have used the key are related and suggestions 
for wider cooperation made. 
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Copyright by R. Tait McKenzie 


THE RELAY 


Modern Sculpture of Interest to Recreation Workers. Mr. McKenzie 
Professor of Physical Education in the University of Pennsylvania designed 
the badge test medal for the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America 











Following the 
launching, a lunch- 
eon was given in 
Philadelphia at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel 
at which Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Biddle was 
hostess, assisted by 
a number of prom- 
inent women rep- 
resenting National 
and Philadelphia 
War Camp Com- 
munity Service 





The Charming 
Sponsor of the Jolee 
Miss Bettie and 
her mother Mrs. 
Newton D. Baker. 
Mrs. Baker has 
been one of the 
leaders in Wash- 
ington War Camp 
Community — Ser- 
vice, and its peace- 
time heir 
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In recognition of the work of War Camp Community Service, the govern- 
ment invited the service to name one of the first class vessels built at the Hog 
Island Ship Yard. Dr. John H. Finley, chairman of the Launching Com- 
mittee, suggested that the ship should be called Jolee in honor of Joseph Lee 
the devoted President of War Camp Community Service 











PHYSICAL TRAINING —_ Ds alaaaatahcianaee COURSES 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Summer Session, July 5---August 27 
Course in graded gymnastics and athletics adapted to needs of both men and 
women. Course in recreation for community recreation leaders, teachers, settie- 
ment workers, Chautauqua playleaders, summer camp workers, and community 
service and Y. W. C. A. workers. 
For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








SUMMER SCHOOL BY THE SEA 
JULY 28—SEPT. 1 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Theory and Practice 
Swimming tennis boating, for recreation. Comfortable rooms. 
farm every day. Write fcr circular. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, New Haven, Conn. 


Fresh produce from our 


1466 Chapel St. 











FOLK DANCE & GAME BOOKS 


for Schools and Playgrounds 
20 titles to choose from 


Send for complete circular giving Tables 
of Contents in Full 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. 








CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Frances Musselman, Principal 
For Women Established 17 yrs. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR PLAY- 
GROUND SUPERVISORS and Directors of Phy- 
sica! Education in all situations. Our graduates 
are filling the most responsible positions thruout 
the country. Chicago is the best place in the 
world to prepare for playground work as it affords 
opportunity to study the largest and most success- 
ful playgrounds systems in the world. Fine dormi- 
tory for non-resident students. Summer school, 
6 weeks, June 30-August 9. Summer camp at 
Powers Lake, Wis., on 16 acre property owned and 
operated by our school. 17th annua! Normal 

session opens September 23, 1920. 
For catalogs and illustrated books address 


REGISTRAR, Box P.G., 430 S. Wabash Ave. 








PLAY 
GROUND 






S OUT 
"FITTERS 


THEO A GROSS, PRESIDENT 


1040 W. Lake St. 


Chicago, III. 











ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


A simple standard of physical ef- 
ficiency for boys and girls 
Have you TRIED them on YOUR 
PLAYGROUND? 
Descriptive Pamphlets 

upon Request 


Complete 
Copyright 1912 
Playground and Recreation 


Association of America 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 








** Summer Camps--Municipal and In- 
dustrial ’’ -- the latest publication of 
Community Service (Incorporated) is 
now ready for distribution. Here will 
be found descriptions of camps which 
have been in operation for a number of 
years, and very practical suggestions, 
based on the experiences of a number 
of municipalities and industries, for 
organizing and preparing for the camps 
and for their general administration. 
The daily programs suggested, hints for 
camp fire evenings, and menus which 
have been found satisfactory should 
make the booklet of very definite value 
to the practical worker. 

Single copies may be secured from 
Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City at 30¢ each. 
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